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I. THE APOCALYPTIC DISCOURSES OF JESUS 


In any attempt to form a coherent picture of what our Lord 
taught in His ne a discourses, the following considerations 
must be kept in mind. 

(1) The Evangelists do not pretend to give full verbatim 
accounts of our Lord’s discourses. Jesus obviously said much 
more than what is incorporated in the Gospels, and much of 
the difficulty in understanding what He meant in certain 
declarations in the apocalyptic discourses is due to the fact 
that because we do not possess the full report of His words the 
connecting links between His different pronouncements cannot 
always be discovered. This fact makes it so much more essential 
that each one of His declarations should be studied in the light 
of all His other teaching concerning the Consummation and the 
events leading up to it. 

(2) We must take into account the Oriental prophetical 
character of the apocalyptic discourses. While speaking con- 
cerning things so entirely different from ordinary phenomena 
our Lord nevertheless had to speak in terms understandable to 
His hearers and surely did not mean that His vivid, pictorial 
descriptions of things to come had to be taken in a mechanically 
literal way. 

(3) Jesus predicted the Consummation events in “ pro- 
phetical perspective’. The whole future lay as it were as one 
great unity open before His prophetical vision—just as when 
we look at a mountain range in the far distance all the mountains, 
although some are nearer and some farther, seem to be blended 
into a single unity. So in His prophetical vision into the future 
Jesus saw the judgments about to come over Jerusalem and the 
Jewish nation who rejected Him blended into unity with the 
final Judgment at the Parousia. The result is that it is extremely 
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difficult and sometimes seemingly even impossible to decide 
which events our Lord had in mind in the different parts of His 
apocalyptic discourses. In any case it is clear that in these 
discourses He had two main future events in mind, namely the 
destruction of Jerusalem, with all the events preceding it, and 
the Consummation of the Age, with the preceding convulsions 
in the life of mankind, and in the universe as a whole. And it 
is also clear that in the approaching divine judgments over 
Jerusalem and the Jews our Lord saw the foreshadowing or 
prefiguring of the final Judgment. Accordingly, in His pre- 
dictions concerning the destruction of Jerusalem and the wrath 
of God over the guilty nation He ever and anon points beyond 
these events to the Last Things when the judgment of God will 
overcome not only a single guilty nation, but the whole guilty 
humanity who have rejected Christ, the Lord. And in His 
promises that amid all the coming persecutions and turmoil 
His disciples will be divinely protected (in the spiritual sense) 
He points forward to the eternal salvation all His true followers 
will inherit at the Consummation. 

(4) It was not our Lord’s purpose to give a full, detailed, 
chronological scheme of future events. His aim was to stress 
the certainty of His coming and the certainty of Judgment and 
of Salvation, and to challenge His disciples to sincerity and 
faithfulness. 

When these considerations are borne in mind, a study of 
our Lord’s discourses in Mark xiii; Luke xvii. 22-37, xxi 
5-36 and Matt. xxiv yields at least the following main 
results: 

Our Lord explicitly predicted that the temple in Jerusalem 
together with the city and its unbelieving inhabitants were 
heading for a dreadful ruin—within a lifetime the judgments 
of God would overtake them in catastrophic severity. Since our 
Lord foresaw all this so clearly, can we wonder why He wept 
over Jerusalem when He entered it a few days before His 
crucifixion? (Luke xix. 41) 

Before these judgments would come over the Jews, so Jesus 
predicted (Luke xxi. 12), the disciples would go through severe 
trials and be persecuted even unto death (Luke xxi. 16). Re- 
markable things would happen in nature, and a clash between 
nations would ensue which would ultimately lead to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and to the scattering of the Jewish nation all 
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over the world. The believers in and near Jerusalem were 
warned to flee when the danger approached (Luke xxi. 20) so 
that they could escape the divine judgment coming over the 
unbelieving nation. Significantly our Lord also predicted that 
the catastrophe that was going to overcome the guilty nation 
would be so complete and permanent that henceforth Jerusalem 
would be under the heel of one non-Jewish nation after the other 
until the End (Luke xxi. 24). 

All these -predictions, and they form a large part of the 
discourses, have been fulfilled in a remarkably literal fashion 
(in Acts, in Josephus’ works, especially his Be//. Fud., and in 
Tacitus’ Annales most of the details are to be found). And every- 
one who has become aware of the unparalleled severity of the. 
divine judgments that overtook the Jewish nation, city and 
temple, in the years between a.p. 66 and 71 can readily under- 
stand why our Lord saw the foreshadowing of the Final Judg- 
ment in these events, and why He connected the predictions 
concerning the Consummation so intimately with those con- 
cerning the destruction of Jerusalem. 

After the declarations as to what was on hand for the disciples 
and for the unbelieving Jews of that time, our Lord, who 
already in these predictions constantly pointed forward beyond 
these events to the Consummation, uttered several explicit 
pronouncements concerning the End. Although He does not (in 
the résumés of the discourses as we have them in the Gospels) 
directly say that there will be a long space of time between the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the End-events, it is obvious 
that He meant to be understood thus. To name only one proof 
for this: in Luke xxi. 24 our Lord intimates that Jerusalem 
will be dominated by a succession of non-Jewish nations (cf. 
Zahn, in Joc.) after its destruction and only after that period 
of time will the final tribulations come. 

It is important to notice that whereas, in the predictions 
concerning the events leading to and accompanying the divine 
judgments over Jerusalem, our Lord mentioned only events of 
more or less local occurrence or significance (xatd ténovc, 
Luke xxi. 11), in the predictions concerning the things that will 
precede the End He stresses their universal character (Luke xxi. 
25-27; Mark xiii. 24f.). A complete convulsion of things in 
human society, in nature and the universe will precede His 
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But, although such remarkable events and phenomena will 
point to the approach of the End, no one, our Lord teaches 
clearly, will know exactly when He will come. And the un- 
believing world will continue in their unbelief and unrighteous- 
ness notwithstanding the catastrophic events which ought to 
bring them to the realisation that the End is near (Matt. xxiv. 
37-41). So when the moment arrives and as a flash of lightning 
the Parousia has become final reality, the nations will with 
terror and mourning see Christ coming, this time with power, as 
Judge, and not in humility, as Saviour. 

The inescapable fact, that at the Parousia the eternal destinies 
of all shall be finally fixed, is pictured in different vivid descrip- 
tions which, now from the one side and then from another angle, 
teach the fact that at the Consummation the believers will be 
united with Christ and the unbelievers excluded from His 
presence for ever (Matt. xxv. 46). 

An intensive exegetical study of the discourses of our Lord 
in the Gospels and of Paul’s words in 1 and 2 Thess. reveals 
a remarkable unity of teaching concerning the Last Things 
(when exegetical principles, such as those outlined at the begin- 
ning of this paper, are kept in mind). Of course, when these 
New Testament passages are taken in a mechanically literal way, 
there appear to be some serious divergences, but it was surely 
not our Lord’s or the New Testament writers’ intention that 
these descriptions should be taken in such a way. But at the 
same time the main facts are sufficiently clearly taught to give 
us a consistent, coherent teaching concerning the final purposes 
of God, and concerning the eternal destinies of men. 


II. THE PREDICTION OF THE PAROUSIA 

It is impossible to do any justice to this subject in a limited 
article. We can only state in short what an intensive exegetical 
study of the different New Testament passages on this matter 
seems to reveal regarding it, without entering upon a detailed 
defence of the views we arrive at. 

In speaking of His return at the time of the Consummation 
our Lord clearly emphasised two facts. On the one hand, 
tremendous events in the realm of nature and history will 
precede His advent (Mark xiii. 24b; Matt. xxiv. 6-8). These 
events will be so universal in scope that they will be for the 
the faithful believers clear signs of the approaching End: ‘“‘ Now 
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from the fig tree learn this parable: when her branch is now 
become tender, and putteth forth its leaves, ye know that the 
summer is nigh: even so ye also, when ye see all these things, 
know ye that He is nigh, even at the door ” (Matt. xxiv. 32-33). 
The same thought is expressed in Luke xxi. 28, where our Lord 
says: “‘ But when these things begin to come to pass, look up, 
and lift up your heads, because your redemption draweth nigh. ” 
There can thus be no room for doubt that our Lord taught that 
events of such a kind will precede His Parousia that the spiritu- 
ally alert believers will be able to discern that the End is nearing. 
On the other hand, however, our Lord just as clearly pre- 
dicted that although there will be signs pointing to the com- 
parative nearness of His coming, no one will know exactly when 
He will come. His actual advent will be sudden and rapid as a 
flash of lightning (Luke xvii. 24) at a moment when humanity 
as a whole are still completely preoccupied with the ordinary 
secular life. “‘ And as it came to pass in the days of Noah, even 
so shall it also be in the days of the Son of man. They ate, they 
drank, they married, they were given in marriage, until the day 
that Noah entered into the ark, and the flood came, and destroyed 
them all” (Luke xvii. 26-27, cf. also vv. 28-37). In Noah’s 
days the coming Flood had been foretold and Noah’s action in 
building the ark was a challenging sign that the prediction was 
meant seriously. Nevertheless the people at large lived in 
unconcern, so that when the Flood came all of a sudden, only 
the faithful man of God and his family were saved. So also, 
taught our Lord, will the unbelieving world continue to despise 
the predictions of His Second Coming and remain blind as to 
the significance of the events that will precede the End. [We 
can imagine how unredeemed humanity will try to give explana- 
tions for all the extraordinary events in the realm of nature, and 
how they will, amid all the turmoil and chaos among the nations 
(Luke xxi. 2 5), still speak of “‘ peace, peace ” and try in their own 
strength to rectify things.] The result will be that that day will 
come on them “ suddenly as a snare” (Luke xxi. 34). The 
believers who are faithful will, however, be able to see in the 
distressing events the sure sign that their Lord is coming soon 
(Luke xxi. 28-31, 34). Thus, although they too will never 
know the exact time of His coming, they will be able to be 
spiritually prepared so that when He finally comes they will 
enter into the eternal glory of their Redeemer. 
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Is there a time limit? Much of the confusion regarding 
the question whether our Lord predicted that His return would 
fall within the life of those living when He spoke, seems to 
arise because insufficient attention is paid to the fact that in the 
eschatological discourses our Lord was speaking of two entirely 
separate events: (a) the destruction of Jerusalem and the divine 
punishment of the Jewish nation which rejected Him (Luke 
Xix. 41-443 XXi. 20); (4) the final Consummation. It is obvious 
that where our Lord said that “all these things shall happen 
within this generation’ (Luke xxi. 32) He was pointing to 
what was going to precede and accompany the destruction of 
the Jewish nation. And because that divine judgment over the 
guilty nation was to be so severe (history confirmed that it was 
incomparable in character) it served, as we have already said, 
immediately as a foreshadowing of the Final Judgment. There- 
fore our Lord’s predictions concerning the one passed over 
almost imperceptibly into predictions concerning the other. 
Only when insufficient attention is paid to this intertwining of — 
the prophecies, and to the prophetical foreshortening of per- 
spective, do the words of our Lord seem to teach that He 
expected His return within a lifetime. Admittedly it is in some 
cases difficult to distinguish between the two lines of predictions, 
but this makes it only so much the more imperative that every 
one of our Lord’s statements must be understood in the light of 
His other statements on this subject. | 
When all of this is kept in mind, a study of our Lord’s pre- 
dictions concerning the time-limit for His coming reveals that 
He taught very clearly that a long time would pass before His 
final return. This is proved by the following. In Luke xxi, 
after our Lord had spoken of many things that would happen 
(events that would need a long time) He warned His disciples 
that they must not think that the end will come immediately 
after those events (xxi. 9). And in xxi. 24 He foretold, as already 
stated, that after the destruction of Jerusalem the city would 
be ruled over by one gentile nation after another (cf. Zahn, 
ad. Joc.). Only after that will the signs preceding His Parousia ~ 
appear, and even then the End is not yet immediately there. 
All this certainly envisages a long period of time. In Matt. 
xxv. 19 our Lord, speaking of His Return in parabolic form, 
says explicitly, “ after a long time the lord . . . cometh”. In 
Matt. xxiv a whole series of events is predicted to precede His 
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coming—events that could not happen within a lifetime or even 
within a few generations. For many false prophets will appear 
(xxiv. 11), “nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom ”’ (v. 7), the love of many shall wax cold (v. 12) 
and the gospel will be preached in the whole wor/d for a testimony 
unto a// the nations, and only then shall the end come (v. 14). 
In v. 48 our Lord clearly warns that His return will tarry so 
long that believers will become impatient and some even un- 
faithful. The same thought of the “ tarrying”’ is expressed in 
Matt. xxv. 5. 

When, after the Resurrection, the disciples wanted to know 
when the Consummation would be, our Lord replied: “ It is 
not for you to know times or seasons, which the Father hath set 
within His own authority” (Acts i. 7). And far from hinting 
that He would in any case return at least during a lifetime, He 
again made it clear that the Gospel message would first have to 
be proclaimed over the whole world™* unto the uttermost ‘part 
of the earth” (v. 8). 

It is thus abundantly clear that our Lord repeatedly tried 
to impress it upon the minds of His disciples that although they 
could not know exactly when He would come again, they could 
at least be sure that a long time would elapse before the Con- 
summation. Now the objection will be raised: why then did He 
warn them to be watchful? As soon as we realise that our Lord 
saw everything sud specie aeternitatis and that His Parousia is 
the greatest and most important event for everyone, we can see 
how fitting it was that not only the first generation of Christians, 
but every generation, should be warned to live as people waiting 
for the Lord. It is the most certain fact that everyone (be- 
lievers as well as unbelievers) will have to appear before the 
Son of man at His coming for Final Judgment. Whether He 
is going to come within a year or is going to come after ten 
thousand years, it makes no difference regarding the necessity 
that everyone must be watchful and live as people expecting 
their Lord. Seen in the light of eternity, even a million years is 
but a moment. The first believers and all their spiritual successors 
were thus not misguided by the urgent expectation of the 
approach of the End. In reality every generation is living in 
“the last days’ and therefore our Lord gave the command, 
“Watch and pray, for ye know not when your Lord cometh ”’. 
In other words, He commands every generation to live sud 
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specie acternitatis, above all remembering that the supreme event 
waiting for everyone is the meeting with the Lord at His Parousia 
—a meeting that will spell eternal woe for the unrepentant and 
eternal joy for His redeemed ones. 

The Apostolic Expectation. Right through the apostolic writings 
we feel the throbbing of urgent expectation—they hoped and 
longed that the Lord would come as soon as it is His will. The 
words of 1 Cor. xvi. 22, ‘‘ Maranatha” (“‘ Our Lord, come! ’’), 
give typical expression to this intensive longing. But although 
we so clearly see and feel how they hoped that He would come 
soon, it remains a remarkable fact that nowhere in the epistles 
is it explicitly stated that the Lord wou/d come within the life- 
time of those apostolic leaders. It is true they lived and worked 
as men who expected their Lord every moment, and they long- 
ingly kept the possibility in mind that even in their lifetime He 
might come. They felt that His coming was near, and that 
they lived in the last days. But nowhere does Paul or any 
other New Testament author explicitly teach that our Lord 
would definitely come during their lifetime. While living and 
working sub specie aeternitatis and under the deep consciousness 
of the fact that the most important of all in this age is the Return 
of the Lord, all of them obeyed Him in not trying to forecast 
exactly when He would return. Undoubtedly most of the 
early Christians expected and hoped that the Parousia would 
come soon, They did not grasp the full significance of our Lord’s 
predictions concerning the many things (e.g. the proclaiming 
of the Gospel unto the uttermost parts of the earth) that had 
first to happen. Nevertheless, they did at least keep clearly in 
mind the fact that He taught that no one will know “ when that 
day and hour shall be’. The result is that although we so clearly 
feel the pulsing throb of intense yearning for and expectation 
of His Advent, there is not a single passage in the New Testa- 
ment which teaches as part of the apostolic x7jevyua that the 
Risen Lord would come within a lifetime or within any fixed 
period. On the contrary, even in the letters of those men longing 
so intensely for their Lord to come, we have intimations that 
even they realised that His coming might still tarry long. For 
instance in Philippians, the very letter in which Paul wrote: 
“The Lord is at hand,” he spoke in quite a natural way of 
“dying ’’ and so “to depart and be with the Lord”’ (i. 20). 
And even his word: “‘ The Lord is at hand” says (when read 
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in its context) nothing as to when the Lord will return. In actual 
fact, taking reality in the light of eternity and in the light of the 
certainty of the Parousia, the Lord was and is at hand, at every 
stage of history—this will be true even if He tarries many 
thousands of years. Peter already gave clear expression to this 
when stating that believers must not doubt concerning the 
Parousia because it has not arrived yet for “ one day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day” 
(2 Peter iii. 8). 

In 1 Thess. iv. 13ff. Paul did not mean by his words, “ we 
that are alive, that are left unto the coming of the Lord ”’, that 
the Lord would definitely come within his lifetime. For in v. 1f. 
he makes it clear that nobody knows when the Parousia is coming. 
In iv. 13ff. he, as one of the believers who are still alive, in 
contrast with those who had passed away, speaks as represen- 
tative of those believers who will be alive at the Second Coming, 
without, however, implying that hé will definitely be one of 
them. He did long and hope for this, but in the light of v. 2 
and his other teachings (e.g. 2 Thess. ii. 1-12) it is clear that 
he never committed himself to a definite declaration that the 
Lord would come within his lifetime or within any other fixed 
period. When the Thessalonians got the idea that the Lord 
was definitely coming at that time, Paul wrote to them to explain 
that they had misunderstood his letter (2 Thess. ii. 1ff.) and 
that, far from the Parousia being actually then already present 
(v. 2), a tremendous development in history must first take place, 
namely the appearing of the Anti-Christ (vv. 3ff.). When this 
“son of perdition’’ would appear, Paul did not say. He was 
faithful to His Lord in stressing on the one hand the fact that, 
seen in the light of the highest realities, the Lord is at hand, 
but on the other hand he refrained from any definite predictions. 
And this same fact we find right through the New Testament. 

We are fully convinced that these views, held by the greatest 
number of conservative scholars, are in fullest accord with the 
actual teachings of the New Testament. There are a few difficult 
passages, but when seen in their context and in the light of the 
apostolic teachings as a whole, they give no ground for the oft- 
repeated view that the New Testament falsely taught that the 
Lord would return within the lifetime of the generation which 
lived at that time. He did, of course, according to His promises 
in John xiv-xvi, “return” in spiritual sense at Pentecost. 
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And as the Divine Son of God, one with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, He is always with the believers (Matt. xxviii. 20). But 
He and His apostles clearly taught that His visible, final return 
lies in the future. 

The supposed silence of the Fourth Gospel. In many respects 
it is clear that the Fourth Gospel was written to supplement 
the Synoptic Gospels. Time and again we notice how St. John 
presupposes on the part of his readers a thorough knowledge 
of what is contained in the Synoptists. Only in a few cases does 
he give material in a form which is already found in the other 
three Gospels. It is thus not at all surprising to find that he left 
out the eschatological discourse of our Lord that is incorporated 
in all three Synoptists. Taking for granted that his readers are 
sufficiently acquainted with that part of the Lord’s teaching, 
he incorporates much more of our Lord’s “ more intimate ”’ 
teachings regarding His “return” to His believers in and 
through the Holy Spirit. 

Although there is this difference of emphasis in St. John, 
it is, however, a totally mistaken idea that the Fourth Gospel does 
not also proclaim the fact that at the Consummation the Lord 
will return in a visible and glorious way. We name but a few 
of the instances where John incorporated teachings of Jesus 
stressing the eschatological hope in the same way as the Synop- 
tists. John v. 27—29 reads: ‘‘ and He [God] gave Him authority 
to execute judgment, because He is the Son of man. Marvel 
not at this, for the hour cometh, in which all that are in the tombs 
shall hear his voice, and shall come forth, they that have done 
good, unto the resurrection of life, and they that have done ill, 
unto the resurrection of judgment.”” In John vi, our Lord no 
less than four times declares that He will ‘‘ at the last day”’ 
raise up those who believe in him (vv. 39, 40, 44, $4): 

It is true that John emphasises our Lord’s teaching con- 
cerning the fact of a present judgment and of a present raising 
of the spiritual dead to eternal life (cf. John vi. 25). But at the 
same time he incorporates teachings of the Lord stressing the 
fact of a future, final judgment and of a future final raising up 
of the believers to eternal life (cf. John xii. 47ff.). And that this 
final judgment and final raising of the dead will coincide with 
His return in glory follows already from the way in which Jesus 
spoke of Himself as the Son of man (John v. 26f.), and by state- 
ments like the following: “‘ And if I go and prepare a place 
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for you, I come again, and will receive you unto myself, that 
where I am ¢here ye may be also” (John xiv. 3). These words 
cannot be taken as referring only to His coming to them in and 
through the Spirit. Of this He speaks in entirely different terms 
(cf. xiv. 18, 21). W. F. Howard has rightly said regarding 
our Lord’s teaching in John concerning His coming in and 
through the Paraclete and His coming personally at the End: 
‘“‘ The two ideas are complementary and not identical. There 
is nothing fundamentally inconsistent with the rest of the 
Gospel in the words that come near the end of chapter xxi: 
‘If I will that he tarry si// J come, what is that to thee? Follow 
thou Me’”’ (Christianity according to St. John, p. 1 10). 

We see thus that the whole New Testament presents a 
remarkably consistent view of our Lord’s teaching concerning 
the Parousia. Now from one angle and now from another, the 
different writers of the New Testament shed light on the subject, 
and notwithstanding the difference im emphasis between them, 
they all proclaim the one glorious truth in a vital and unequivocal 
way. 


III. THE ESCHATOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF “‘ ETERNAL LIFE” 
IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


In Rabbinic literature we often come across the expressions 
ha-‘tlam hazzeh this age’) and Ad-"tlam habba the age to 
come ’’). At least during the first century a.p. they had become 
the technical terms respectively for the age before the coming 
of the Messiah and for the age that would be inaugurated at 
the coming of the Messiah. 

Now, the typical Johannine phrase (a7) aldwoc, which 
we usually translate by “ eternal life”, actually means “ life 
of the (the “age xar’ “the coming age’’) 
and thus points to the life that is “ suitable to the Age’’, the 
life of those who share in the “‘ coming Age”. 

_ There is then unmistakably a certain connection between 
the phrase “eternal life’’ and the rabbinical usage of the 
eschatological expression “ the age to come’’. But on the other 
hand there is also a very notable difference. For, whereas the 
rabbinical habbd looked exclusively to the future, the 
Johannine expression is in most cases used of a present reality. 
Indeed, right through the New Testament, we find that, while 
the Greek equivalent of ha-‘tlam hazzeh, 6 aldw obtoc, is often 
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used (Rom. xii. 2; 1 Cor. i. 20, ii. 6, 8, iii. 18; Eph. i. 21) 
the Greek equivalent of Ad-‘tlém habbd, 6 péddow aldy, is 
practically never found.? In the Synoptists the latter is replaced 
mostly by the expression “ the sovereign rule (or kingdom) of 
God”’, factdela tod beot, and a few times by “ eternal life”’. 
In the Fourth Gospel it is uniformly replaced by “ eternal life ’’. 
And just as in the Synoptists “ the kingdom of God ’’ is spoken _ 
of sometimes as a present fact and sometimes as something whose 
final manifestation lies in the future, so also is “ eternal life ”’ 
in John used with this double connotation. 

In contrast to the rabbinical expression which looks only to 
the future, the New Testament terms used antithetically to “‘ this 
age’’, and especially the (a) aldwocg of John, teach that, 
although the final consummation lies in the future, the “ age to 
come ”’ has already come in and through Jesus, and that those 
who are united to Him in faith and love already possess the life 
eternal belonging to the final Age. 

That the use of “ eternal life” in this sense is not peculiar 
to the Fourth Gospel can be seen e.g. by the way the Synoptists 
sometimes use “ eternal life ’’ as a synonym for “ the Kingdom 
of God ” (cf. Matt. xix. 17 compared with Mark ix. 43-47). 

It is often declared that the Fourth Gospel points only to 
the present significance of “‘ eternal life’’. No one will doubt 
that, just as in the Synoptists “ the kingly rule of God ”’ is often 
looked upon as a present reality inaugurated by Jesus, John 
used “eternal life’’ pre-eminently with this emphasis. That 
he used the phrase with an eschatological connotation too is, 
however, clear from the very form and origin of the expression, 
as shown above, and also from the following passages. In 
John xii. 25 our Lord says: “ he that loveth his life loseth it; 
and he that hateth his life in this world shal] keep it unto life 
eternal”, Here the reference is clearly to the ‘ coming age” 
in eschatological sense. Then there are those repeated state- 
ments of our Lord in John vi. 39, 40, 44, 54: “ And I will 
raise him at the last day’. Thus He teaches that although the 
possession of “eternal life’ is a blessed present reality for all 
those who believe in Him, it is only at the Consummation that 
He will in a final way raise them up to perfect glory and life 
eternal in fullest sense. 

Furthermore, from the fact that the Fourth Gospel clearly 
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teaches that the judgment over the unrepentant (which is already 
taking place in this life) will be exercised in final manner at the 
last day (John xii. 47ff.), it follows that the giving of “ eternal 
life’ also awaits a perfect completion at the End.t As Dalman 
puts it: “ Both ‘ eternal life’ and ‘ Gehenna’ have as necessary 
presupposition a judgment which awaits all men, in which the 
fate of men is for ever decided. There is thus involved a sym- 
bolism derived from a judicial process. The penalty of death 
threatens him who has been found guilty at the bar of justice; 
the gift of life is bestowed on him who is acquitted ” (The Words 
of Fesus, p. 161). 

On the one hand our Lord said: “ He that rejecteth Me, 
and receiveth not my sayings, hath one that judgeth him; 
the word that I spake, the same shall judge him a¢ she Jast 
day” (John xii. 47); and on the other hand He promised 
to raise up the believers at the beers: Day (John vi. 39, 40, 
44, 54). 

It is thus abundantly clear that while the Fourth Gospel 
certainly emphasises the fact that by the response of obedient 
faith believers receive eternal life as a present reality, the 
eschatological character of ‘‘ eternal life ’’ is never lost sight of. 
The powers and blessings of the coming Age are already present 
in‘and through Jesus, but only when “ this age’’ has come to 
its final end will the believers enter into “ life eternal” in its 
highest, most complete sense. This is the uniform teaching of 
all four Gospels. 


IV. THE TEACHING OF JESUS CONCERNING THE FATE 
OF THE UNREPENTANT 


In the reports of our Lord’s words in the Gospels there is 
left no uncertainty about the fact that He taught that the un- 
repentant are bringing upon themselves the most absolute form 
of damnation. In vivid pictorial descriptions Jesus portrayed 
this fact. He describes for instance the fate of the man who 
went to the wedding-feast without the wedding-garment in the 
following words: ‘‘ Then the king said to the servants, Bind 
him hand and foot, and cast him out into the outer darkness; 
there shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth ” (Matt. 
xxii. 13). In almost identical words the fate of the man who, 


1 The eternal life ’ W. F. Howard, “ is eschatological in its origin "’ 
(Christianity according to St. p- 109). 


4 
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as a result of distrust in his lord, hid his talent, is depicted in 
Matt. xxv. 30. 

From these and other words of our Lord in which He 
described the fate of the unrepentant in parabolic pictorial form, 
it becomes clear what, according to the teaching of Jesus, the 
essence is of the fate of those who refuse to repent and to believe 
in Him. 

That our Lord did not want His words concerning this matter 
to be taken in a literal, materialistic way, follows for instance 
from the fact that He sometimes pictured the misery of the 
unrepentant by using phrases like the above-mentioned “ cast 
into outer darkness”, but at other times spoke of “ depart 
from Me into the eternal fire” (Matt. xxv. 41). Where there 
is fire, there cannot be utter darkness. So our Lord obviously 
‘intended that we should understand His words symbolically. 

To be “ cast into utter darkness ’’ then stands for the fact 
that they will be completely cut off from all communion with 
God. For God is the God of light. And, in Scripture, living in 
communion with God is described as living in the light. To be 
cast into utter darkness thus means to be utterly God-forsaken 
and to be living in complete spiritual alienation from Him, Who 
is the source of all true light and life. 

_ That in this state of God-forsakenness the unrepentant will 
suffer the greatest anguish, our Lord taught by each time adding 
the forceful words: “there [where they are cast into utter 
darkness] shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth. ”’ 
The definite article before both expressions (6 xAavOud¢ and 6 
Bovyudcs) emphasises the absoluteness of the misery and 
terror that will reign there where men are cast away from the 
blessed presence of God (in the sense that they are totally ex- 
cluded from fellowship with Him). 

“ Fire” in Scripture is the symbol of the holy and righteous 
wrath of God (Deut. ix. 3; Isa. xxxiil. 14; Ps. lxx. 5; Num. xvi. 
35; Isa. lxvi. 15, 16, 24; Jer. xvii. 4). Thus, where our Lord 
speaks of the unrepentant being cast “ into the eternal fire”’ 
(Matt. xviii. 8, xxv. 46), He gives expression to the fact that 
they will live, far removed from His kingdom of grace, under 
the eternal, holy wrath of God, because they rejected His love 
and grace. | 

According to our Lord’s teaching the unrepentant are 
already in this life lost and judged (John iii. 18, 36). All except 
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those who believe in Him are under the righteous wrath of God 
and will remain lost if they do not repent. Jesus came to seek 
those who are lost, who are dead in their sins (Luke xv. 32). 
The unrepentant, by living out of communion with God, and 
with their guilt still resting on themselves, are already in this 
life lost. 

But at the same time our Lord clearly taught that at the 
Consummation, when the Last Judgment arrives, the un- 
repentant will be fiza//y banished into “ the outer darkness ”’ and 
into “‘ the eternal fire (Matt. xxv. 41, 46). 

This raises the question what happens to the unrepentant 
from the time of their death until the Final Judgment. Although 
our Lord did not teach much explicitly concerning the inter- 
mediate state, He did in any case, for instance through the 
parable of Lazarus and the rich man, make it clear that im- 
mediately after death already, the unrepentant are in ““ Hades” — 
irrevocably in anguish, while the saved are in blessedness. 
Although the parable is not to be taken as a literal and topo- 
graphical description, it nevertheless brings out forcibly the fact 
that there will be continued personal consciousness after death 
and that the unrepentant will then already in a certain sense be 
cast into utter darkness—irrevocably excluded from the Lord 
and His redeemed worshippers. 

It is true that our Lord, when speaking of death, used words 
like “* sleeping ” or “‘ fall asleep ’’ (Matt. ix. 24, John ix. 4, xi. 
10), but by this He was only describing their condition in 
relation to the life on earth. The dead are no longer en rapport 
with this earthly life, and are in this sense “ asleep ’’. That they 
-are however awake and conscious regarding the “ other world ”’ 
is clearly taught in Luke xvi. 22, xxill. 43; John xi. 25, 26. 

The unrepentant person sins 45 man—as one possessing 
body and soul. Therefore it is natural that our Lord teaches 
(John v. 29) that after the intermediate state in which the un- 
repentant suffered only as disembodied spirits, at the Parousia 
they will be raised. And as people possessing once more body 
and soul, they will be judged and banished from His gracious 
presence and cast into Gehenna—the place of eternal damnation. 

Jesus taught that the Judgment in ultimate sense belongs to 
God (Matt. xviii. 35), but that the Father will act through Him 
(Matt. xxv. 32; John v. 22; Matt. xiii. 46). 

The norm according to which the unrepentant will be judged 
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will be in highest instance their attitude towards Jesus—as 
exhibited in their thoughts and deeds (Matt. x. 26, and especially 
Matt. xxv. 41-46). Each one shall be righteously judged 
according to the measure of light he possessed. And so also 
will there be different degrees of punishment (Luke xii. 47; 
Matt. x. 15, xi. 22; Luke x. 12-15; John xv. 22, 24). 

That the fate of the unrepentant is going to be that of eternal, 
unending misery seems to be taught by passages like Matt. 
xxv. 46: “‘these shall go into eternal punishment, but the 
righteous into eternal life’. Where the same word aldvwg¢ is 
used in the same sentence to describe the duration of the life of 
blessedness and that of damnation, there does not seem to 
be any possibility of limiting the aidéwoc in the case of the 
unrepentant to a period (however long or short) to which there 
will come an end. Thus, although it is true that etymologically 
alcoviog may mean only “ that which extends through a certain 
aid or period of time’’, the context seems to show that 
an unending character is ascribed to the punishment. This 
seems also to be pointed to by the figurative descriptions of the 
fate of the unrepentant our Lord used, such as “ unquenchable 
fire’ and the “ never-dying worm ” (Mark ix. 43-48). 

There seems thus to be no place in the teaching of Jesus 
for the theories of “‘ hypothetical universalism ”’ (teaching that 
the unrepentant will always, even after death and the Judgment, 
have the opportunity to repent and be saved), of “ total uni- 
versalism ” (teaching that every one, even Satan and his angels, 
will inherit eternal life), nor of “conditional immortality ” 
(teaching that the human soul is not naturally immortal, but 
only becomes immortal through obedience towards God, so 
that the unrepentant will ultimately cease to exist and only the 
redeemed will live eternally). 

When turning to the Epistles and Revelation, we find they — 
teach, sometimes from different angles, the same as our Lord 
taught regarding the fate of the unrepentant. ; 


The Meaning of the Word axddvu. Since this word is so 
often used in the New Testament to describe the present state 
as well as the future fate of the unrepentant, it is important to 
investigate what its exact meaning is. 


According to Liddell and Scott it is used in Classical Greek 
for “‘ to destroy utterly ‘‘ kill”, “ slay’, “‘ demolish ”’, “* lay 
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waste ”, “ lose utterly”, “ perish ”, “ die”, “ to fall into ruin”, 
wretched or miserable ne 

In other words it is a term with a remarkably comprehensive 
meaning—pointing to the most utter form of misery and ruin. 
It lends itself thus naturally for use in describing the fate of 
those who in this life live without the fellowship of God and 
who are, finally, as a result of continued guilt, banished from 
the gracious presence of God. 

In the Septuagint dxdAdyu is used mostly to translate 
Heb. ’abhad, which means “ to stray’, “ wander ’’, “‘ be lost”, 
“ perish ’’ or “ be destroyed’. These meanings thus also point 
to complete misery and ruin. 

Where it is used in the New Testament of the condition in 
this life of unsaved man, it describes the faet that he is, by living 
without the fellowship of God, essentially dead (without spiritual 
life) and under the righteous curse of God (Luke xv. 32; cf. 
John iii. 36). And where it is used of the fate of the unrepentant 
after the Final Judgment, all the meanings of dxdddou are, 
as it were, taken together, to put into human terms the indescrib- 
able God-forsakenness and spiritual darkness and suffering of 
those that have rejected the redemption of God. 

However incomprehensible all this is to our human minds, 
we rest in the assurance that God is perfect in love and righteous- 
ness and will never act unjustly even to the least of His creatures. 
_ And we know that God so loved the world that He sent His 

only-begotten Son, so that everyone who believes in Him 
shall not perish but have everlasting life. 


J. Norvat Ge_penuuys. 
Pretoria, 
South Africa. 


DOCTRINAL DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA 


In THE following paper no attempt is made to provide the reader 
with an introduction to the various books comprising the 
_ apocrypha and pseudepigrapha. Most Bible Dictionaries contain 
brief summaries of the individual writings if such information 
is required. It is the doctrinal bridge between the Old and New 
Testaments that is here to be examined. Quotations are given 
fairly extensively in order to let the writings speak for themselves, 
and in view of the fact that not all students possess an edition 
of these works, such as that of R. H. Charles. 

The paper was prepared for reading at the 1946 Summer 
School of the Tyndale Fellowship, and the analytical style was 
adopted to facilitate the reading. On reflection, the writer 
decided not to recast the material so as to give it essay form, but 
to leave it with its divisions and sub-divisions for the sake of 
those to whom this arrangement may be helpful. It is hoped 
also that by means of this method the general reader will gain a 
clearer impression of the trends of this important but neglected 
period of Israel’s religious growth. 


I. THE DOCTRINE OF GOD 


(1) His Transcendence. The tendency to think of God 
exclusively in transcendent categories resulted in: 
(a) The use of periphrases for the Divine Name. God is not 
mentioned by name once in 1 Macc., the most usual name in 


that book being “ heaven”. E.g.: 


Judas said, It is an easy thing for many to be shut up in the hands of a few; 
and with heaven it is all one, to save by many or by few; for victory in battle 
standeth not in the multitude of a host; but strength is from heaven (1 Macc. iii. 
18—19).! 


Cf. also the habit of Rabbis to call God by the name “ The 
Holy One, blessed be He ”’, and the exalted title “ King of the 
kings of the kings "’, as in Pirke Aboth iv. 29: 


1 It is now recognised that this habit of avoiding the use of the divine name 
explains why hew persistently writes of “ the oo of heaven” while the other 


The first 
Gospel circulated amongst Jews, 
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Those that are born are for death, and the dead for making alive, and the living 
a judged ; to know and to make known and to be known that He is the maker 
e the creator, and He the discerner, and He the judge, and He the witness, 
<5 Sivike chanten and He will judge in whose presence there is neither 
obliquity nor forgetfulness nor respect of persons nor taking a bribe; for all is 
his; and know that all is according to reckoning. Let not thy nature make thee 
believe that the grave is a place of refuge. For not of thy will wast thou formed, 
and net of thy will dest thou live, and doe: thou din, end of 
thy will art thou to give just account and reckoning before the King of the kings 
of the kings, the Holy One, blessed be He.* 


Such a conception of God is extremely lofty. 

(6) The development of an elaborate angelology. In the Old 
Testament the Lord is a man of war; He fights for Israel. In 
2 Macc. angels fight the battles of Israel. In 1 Macc. the 
process is still further accentuated in that neither God nor 
angels win battles but the good generalship of the sons of 
Mattathias; the thought is that such activity ought not to be 
ascribed to God. But the former mode of thought (i.e. as in 
2 Macc.) was most common. The nations are led by their 
angelic rulers (Dan.). As in history, so in creation, the angels 
are God’s agents, so much so that all the elements have their 
angels. E.g. Jub. i. 2 says: 


On the first day He created the heavens which are above and the earth and the 
waters and all the spirits which serve before him—the angels of the presence, and 
the angels of sanctification, and the angels of the spirit of the winds, and the angels 
of the spirit of the clouds, and of darkness and of snow and of hail and of hoar 
frost, and the angels of the voices and of the thunder and of the lightning, and 
the angels of the spirits of cold and heat, and of winter and of spring and of 
autumn and of summer, and of all the spirits of his creatures which are in the 
heavens and on the earth. . . 


An angelology encourages a demonology, which similarly 
multiplied in this period, but for which other causes were 
working. 

(2) His Sovereignty. This is implied in the doctrines of the 
End which were developed in this period. The End was not 
only seen from the beginning but ordained. As 2 Baruch puts it: 
othe Fathers) to be came prudepigraphic book or tan apocaype 
It is a collection of maxims uttered between the third cen B.C, 


and the third century A.D. It was pS bbi 
py 219, and 


to that of the A but of "We We 

period in question, recognising nevertheless 

generally. 
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Time shall succeed to time and season to season, and one shall receive from 
# another, and then with a view to the consummation shall everything be compared 
f— according to the measure of the times and the hours of the seasons (xlii. 6). 


Similarly the destiny of all has been pre-ordained: 
The judgment of all is ordained and written on the heavenly tablets in right- 
eousness (Jub. v. 13). 


The recognition of God’s sovereignty inevitably leads to 
individual predestination. It is to be observed, however, that 
there was usually acknowledged alongside the sovereignty of 
God, the responsibility of man and his freedom to obey the 
requirements of God. Ps. Sol. v. 6 seems to state divine sover- 
eignty unequivocally: 

Man and his portion lie before Thee in the balance; he cannot add to, so as 
to enlarge, what has been prescribed by Thee. 


Yet cf. ix. 7: 


Our works are subject to our own choice and power to do right or wrong in 
the works of our hands. — 


(3) His Fatherhood. It is assumed in Aboth v. 23: 


Be bold as a leopard, and light as an eagle, and swift as a gazelle, and strong 
as a lion to do the will of thy Father which is in heaven. 


The messianic hymn of Test. Levi xviii says: 


And Beliar shall be bound by him, | 
And he shall give power to his children to tread upon the evil spirits, 
And the Lord shall rejoice in his children, 
And be well pleased in his beloved ones for ever (ov. 12-13). 
Cf. also Test. Levi iv. 2; Sib. Or. iii. 702; 3 Macc. vi. 28, and 
especially the saying of Akiba: 
Beloved are Israel that they are called sons of God. Greater love was it that 


it was known to them that they were called sons of God. As it is said, “ Sons are 
ye to the Lord your God ” (460th iii. 19). 


Il. THE LAW 


(1) Jt is Eternal and of Supreme Importance. Jubilees above 
all other writings sets forth the importance of the Law. It 
regards all the enactments as having been instituted from the 
beginning and as having been observed by the righteous men 
before its re-promulgation at Sinai. Hence i. 29: 

1 Compare Luke ix. 19-20. 
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The angel of the presence who went before the camp of Israel took the 
tables of the divisions of the years—from the time of the creation—of the law 
and of the testimony of the weeks of the jubilees, according to the individual 

until the heavens and the earth shall be renewed . 


The Law thus covers the whole span of time, from the first 
creation to the second, and indeed, before the first creation 
(for the angels were subject to the Law, being created cir- 
cumcised, xv. 27) and unto eternity. 

The Law is thus prior to all other learning and is the sum 
of the revelation of God. 


Offerings of birds and purifications, these are the main rules. Astronomy 
and geometry are mere fringes to wisdom (Ado¢th iii. 23). 


(This statement is possibly a defence for the studying by the 
rabbi of these subjects at all !) 

(2) lt includes, for most Jews, the oral as well as the written 
requirements. Hence Torah includes both elements, both being 
binding. The Oral Law was contained in multitudinous 4a/a- 
koth, defining all possible varieties of application of the written 
precepts. These together formed the Mishnah. The latter was 
itself expanded and explicated in the Gemara. Mishnah and 
Gemara together form the Talmud. Two collections of Talmud 
exist, the Jerusalem Talmud, completed about a.p. 400 and the 
Babylonian Talmud, ‘completed about a.p. s00 and repre- 
senting 1,000 years of growth. The Sadducees refused to accept 
the authority of the Oral Law, the Pharisees regarded it as 
binding. The attitude of the latter is reflected in the three pre- 
cepts attributed to the men of the Great Synagogue: 

Be deliberate in judgment; and raise up many disciples; and make a fence for 
the Torah (doth i. 1). 

(3) The Torah became identified with Wisdom. A typical 
statement is seen in Ecclus. xxiv. 23; after a description of the 
attributes and activities of wisdom, it is declared: 


All these things are the book of the covenant of the Most High God, even 
the law which Moses commanded us for a heritage unto the assemblies of Jacob. 


The significance of this cannot be gained until Wisdom itself is 
defined more closely. 
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(1) Wisdom is a religious and ethical conception. ‘‘ The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom” is presupposed in 
all that is said about Wisdom and in all the practical and seem- 
ingly prosaic observations that are given in its name. The 
attributes of Wisdom as set forth in Prov. viii. 22-31 were 
much pondered. The results are to be seen in such passages as 
Wisd. vii. 22—vill. 1: 


There is in her a spirit quick of understanding, holy, 
Alone in kind, manifold, 

Subtil, freely moving, 

Clear in utterance, unpolluted, 


All powerful, all surveying, 
And penetrating through all spirits 
That are quick of understanding, pure, most subtil: 
_ For wisdom is more mobile than any motion; 
Yea she pervadeth and penetrateth all things by reason of her pureness. 
For she is a breath of the power of God, 
And a clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty; 
Therefore can nothing defiled find entrance into her. 
For she is an effulgence from everlasting light, 
And an unspotted mirror of the working of God, 
And an image of his goodness. 
And she, being one, hath power to do all things; 
And remaining in herself, reneweth all things; 
And from Sato holy 
She maketh men friends of God and prophets . 


See also Ecclus. xxiv. 3-5. 
(2) Wisdom has, as a parallel conception, an existence as the 
Logos. The two are identified, it would seem, in Wisd. ix. 1-2. 


O God of the fathers, and Lord who keepest thy mercy, 
Who madest all things by thy word; 
And by thy wisdom thou formedst man... 


Its activity is startlingly portrayed in Wisd. xviii. 14-16. 


While peaceful silence enwrapped all things, 

And night in her own swiftness was in mid course, 

Thine all powerful word leaped from heaven out of the royal throne, 
A stern warrior, into the midst of the doomed land, 

Bearing as a sharp sword thine unfeigned commandment; 

And standing it filled all things with death; 

And while it touched the heaven it trode upon the earth. 


III. WISDOM 
Loving what is good, keen, unhindered, 
Beneficent, loving toward man, 
Stedfast, sure, free from care, 
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(3) Wisdom is identified with the Torah. This is clear in 
most of the wisdom literature, most of all in the Pirke Aboth. 
E.g., vi. 7 says: 

Great is Torah, for it gives to them that practise it life in this world and in 
the world to come; as it is said, “ For they are life to them that find them, and 
health to all their flesh ”. 

There follows a series of blessings conveyed by the Torah which 
are quotations of Scripture statements concerning wisdom. Such 
a practice is common in rabbinical maxims. 

The student of the New Testament is particularly interested 
in this development, since the prologue of the Fourth Gospel 
appears to have them all in mind in its declarations as to the 
nature and attributes of the Logos who has become flesh. What 
the Jew claimed for the Law, and wisdom and the /ogos, the 
Christian sees fulfilled in Christ. This is the more striking in 
view of Jewish claims that God created the world by means of 
Torah. Cf. Aboth iii. 19: . 

Beloved are Israel in that to them was given the instrument wherewith the 
world was created... 


IV. SIN 


(1) Its Origin was much discussed in this Era. Answers to the 
problem varied, yet tended largely in one direction: 


(2) Eve: 
From a woman was the beginning of sin, | 
And because of her we all die (Ecclus. xxv. 24). 
(4) The Devil: 
By the envy of the devil death entered into the world, 
And they that of his portion make trial thereof (Wisdom ii. 24). 
This theme is developed in Vita Ada et Eve xii—xvii. 


(c) Adam: 

O thou Adam, what hast thou done? for though it was thou that sinned, the 
evil is not fallen on thee alone, but upon all of us that come of thee (2 Esd. 
vii. 118). 


(d) Fallen Angels: 

Heal the earth which the angels have corrupted, and proclaim the healing of 
the earth, that they may heal the plague, and that all the children of men may not 
perish through all the secret things that the Watchers have disclosed and have 
taught their sons. And the whole earth has been corrupted through the works 
that were taught by Azazel: to him ascribe all sin (1 Enoch x. 7-8). 


On the other hand, compare 2 Baruch liv. 15, 19: 
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Though Adam first sinned 

And brought untimely death upon all, 

Yet of those who were born from him 

Each one of them has prepared for his own soul torment to come, 
And again each one of them has chosen for himself glories to come. 
Adam is therefore not the cause, save only of his own soul, 

But each of us has been the Adam of his own soul. 


With this attempt to attain the balance between corporate and 
individual responsibility, Ecclus. xv. 14-15 has affinity: 
He himself made man from the beginning, 
And left him in the hand of his own counsel (yetzer). 
If thou wilt, thou shalt keep the commandments; 
And to perform faithfulness is of thine own good pleasure. 
Oesterley regards this as attributing the origin of sin to God, 
who so made man’s yetzer; but the yerzer was not necessarily 
evil, and this saying seems more strongly to assert man’s re- 
sponsibility for his own sin. 
The optimistic attitude of Ben Sira regarding man’s ability 
to fulfil the Law is not shared by 2 Esdras, the author of which 
seems oppressed by his helplessness, and that of the rest of Israel, 
to fulfil adequately the Law. 
In truth there is no man among them that be born, but he hath dealt wickedly; 
and among them that have lived there is none which hath not done amiss (viii. 


35). We that have received the law shall perish by sin, and our heart also which 
received it (ix. 36). 


This man was evidently moving along lines of experience 
comparable to that of Paul, who may have been his contemporary. 
(2) Atonement for Sin. Thought on this matter moved 
largely on the lines of Old Testament but with clear develop- 
ments towards the position attacked by Paul. 
(4) Sacrifices; but they must be offered in a right spirit: 


he Most High hath no pleasure in the offerings of the ungodly; 
Neither is he pacified for sins by the multitude of sacrifices (Ecclus. xxxiv. 19) . 


(4) Works: 


He that honoureth his father shall make atonement for sins (Ecclus. iii. 3). 
Alms doth deliver from death, and it shall purge away all sin (Tob. xii. 9). 
Forgive thy neighbour the hurt that he hath done thee, 

And then thy sins shall be pardoned when thou prayest (Ecclus. xxviii. 2). 


(c) Merits of Saints : 


Think not upon those that have walked feignedly before thee, but remember 
the m which have willingly known thy fear. Let it not be thy will to destroy them 
which have lived like cattle; but look upon them that have clearly taught thy law 
(2 Esd. viii. 28f.). 
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(d) Sufferings of Saints: 


Thou O God knowest that though I might save myself I am dying by fiery 
torments for thy Law. Be merciful unto thy people, and let our punishment 
be a satisfaction in their behalf. Make my blood their purification, and take my 
soul to ransom their souls (4 Macc. vi. 28-29; also xvil. 21-22). 


Vv. ETHICS 
(1) Observation of the Law is the main thing. A saying of 
Hillel is noteworthy : ) 

More flesh, more worms; more wealth, more care; more maidservants, more 
lewdness; more menservants, more thieving; more women, more witchcraft; 
more Torah, more life; more classroom, more wisdom; more counsel, more dis- 
cernment; more righteousness, more peace. Whoso has gained a good name has 
gained it for himself; who has gained for himself words of Torah has gained for 
himself the life of the world to come (4éoth ii. 8). 


The cynicism of this saying points to the supreme importance 
of observing Torah and increasing one’s knowledge of it. Such 
is the common sentiment of the ‘rabbis. The apocalyptists 
constantly stress that it is through observing the law that the 
blessings of the world to come are gained. | 

This tends to the doctrine of salvation by works and the 
observance of the law on the lines of making a good bargain. 
Cf. the crude outlook of Akiba: 

All is given on pledge, and the net is spread over all the living; and the shop 
is open and the shopman gives credit, and the account book is open and the hand 
writes, and everyone who will borrow comes and borrows, and the collectors 
go round continually every day, and exact payment from man whether with his 


knowledge or without it; and they have whereon to lean, and the judgment is a 
judgment of truth; and everything is prepared for the banquet (4éofA iii. 20). 


Such an outlook is perfectly summed up by Ben He-He: 
According to the toil is the pay (40th v. 25). 


(2) dn advance in general conceptions is observable in many 
instances. This is supremely the case with the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs. Charles maintains that certain parallels 
between the maxims in this book and the teachings of our Lord 
are so close as to demand the recognition of our Lord’s de- 
pendence on it. Here are some notable extracts. 


Forgiveness: 


Love ye one another from the heart; and ifa man sin against thee, speak peace - 
ably to him, and in thy soul hold not guile; and if he repent and confess, forgive 
him. But if he deny it, do not get into a passion with him, lest catching the poi 
from thee he take to swearing and so thou sin doubly. And though he deny it and 
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yet have a sense of shame when reproved, give over reproving him. For he who 
denieth may repent so as not again to wrong thee; yea, he may also honour thee, 
and be at peace with thee. And if he be shameless and persist in his wrong doing, 
even so forgive him from the heart, and leave to God the avenging (Test. Gad 
vi. 3-7). 


Love to God and man: 


Love the Lord and your neighbour (Test. Issachar v. 2; the sentiment occurs 
several times). 


Prayer against envy: 


If a man prospereth more than you, do not be vexed, but pray also for him, 
he 


that he may have perfect prosperity. For so it is expedient for you. And if he be 
further exalted, be not envious of him, remembering that all flesh shall die; and 


offer praise to God who giveth things good and profitable to all men (Test. Gad 
vil. 1). 


VI. ESCHATOLOGY 


It is in this subject that development was most marked in 
the intertestamental period. The development was especially 
concerned with personal immortality, the kingdom of God, and 
the Messiah. 

(1) The Immortality of the Soul. As far as we can tell, even the 
earliest Israelites believed in man’s survival of death. But it 
was to a colourless existence, in which one could not hope for 


so much as contact with God, that they expected to go. 


My soul is full of troubles, 

And my life draweth nigh unto Sheol. 

I am counted with them that go down into the pit; 
I am as a man that hath no help: 

Cast off among the dead, 

Like the slain that lie in the grave, 

Whom thou rememberest no more; 

And they are cut off from thy hand. . . 

Wilt thou shew wonders to the dead? 

Shall they that are deceased arise and praise thee? 
Shall thy lovingkindness be declared in the grave? 
Or thy faithfulness in Destruction? 

Shall thy wonders be known in she dark? 

And thy righteousness in she /and of forgetfulness? (Ps. lxxxviii. 3-5, 10-12). 


With such a conception of the after life as this, some con- 
sidered it as all but non-existence. 


O spare me that I may recover strength, 
Before I go hence and be no more (Ps. xxxix. 13). 


Charles states categorically that the doctrine of a blessed 
future life is due entirely to the apocalyptic movement. ‘‘ Not 
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even a hint of this doctrine is to be found in Old Testament | 
prophecy ” (Between the Old and New Testaments, p. 98). This 
declaration is, of course, made on the/basle of the late dating of 
the apocalyptic elements in prophecy, such as Isa. xxiv-xxvii 
and the book of Daniel. 

Progress in this matter was achieved by two paths, firstly 
by deeper reflection by the saints of God on their fellowship 
with God, and secondly by relating that experience to the 
certainty of the coming of the kingdom of God. 

The former path was trodden by Job, whose utterance in 
xix. 25-27 at least presumes the prospect of his vision of God 
after death sufficient to secure his justification by God; such a 
realisation demands the further step of the continuance of that 
vision. The psalmist who wrote Ps. cxxxix realised that not even 
Sheol could exclude God: 

make my bed in Sheol, behold thou art there (¢. 8). 

The author of Ps. Ixxiii seemed to anticipate the perpetual 
enjoyment of God’s presence in heaven: 

Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and afterwards receive me to glory. 
Whom have I in heaven but thee? And there is none upon earth that I desire 
beside thee (op. 24-25). 

It is clear that this teaching was not received by all. Ben 

Sira expressed the mind of the Sadducees when he wrote: 

Fear not the sentence of death [i.e. the necessity of death); 

Remember them that have been before thee, and that come after: 

This is the sentence from the Lord over all flesh. 

And why dost thou refuse, when it is the good pleasure of the Most High? 

Whether it be ten, or a hundred, or a thousand years, 

There is no inquisition of life in Sheol (Ecclus. xli. 3-4). 

Such sentiment as this is sheer heathenism. It was left to 
the Hasids, from whom the apocalyptists sprang, to take over the 
thought made known by the more spiritual sons of Israel and 
develop it worthily. We find a remarkable parallel to our Lord’s 
answer to the Sadducees in 4 Maccabees. The author writes: 

As many as with their whole heart make righteousness their first thought, 
these alone are able to master the weakness of the flesh, believing that unto God 
they die not, as our patriarchs, Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, died not, but that 
they live unto God (vii. 18-19). 

We have travelled to the opposite pole of Ben Sira’s thought 
in the dictum of the Rabbi who said: 


This world is like a porch before the world to come. Make thyself ready in the 
_ porch, that thou mayst enter into the banqueting hall (4dot4 iv. 21). 
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In this world, distinctions are not according to social standing 
but according to righteousness. 1 Enoch xxii. 9-13 gives a 
vivid picture of the separations that exist in Sheol between the 
righteous and the wicked. Whether this state was final or 
intermediate depended on the view held as to the nature of the 
kingdom of God, to which now we turn. | 

(2) The Kingdom of God. We may trace three stages of 
thought as to this: | 

(a) In the Old Testament it is earthly and eternally of earth. 
A typical passage is Isa. xi, where the Messiah is to judge 
righteously all the meek of the earth: 

And the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; and a little 
child shall lead them . . . They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain: 
for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the 


sea (I-9). 

Some apocalyptists dwelt much on these representations and 
produced some highly sensuous descriptions of the Messianic 
age. The well-known description of Papias of the millennium 
is drawn from the following statement in 1 Enoch x. 17ff.: 


Then shall all the righteous escape, 

And shall live till they beget thousands of children, 
And all the days of their youth and old age , 

Shall they complete in peace. 


And then shall the whole earth be tilled in righteousness, and shall all be 
planted with trees and be full of blessing. And all desirable trees shall be planted 
on it: and the vine which they plant thereon shall yield wine in abundance, and 
as for all the seed which is sown thereon each measure of it shall bear a thousand, 
and each measure of olives shall yield ten presses of oil. 

Isa. lxv. 17-22 speaks of a renewed heaven and earth, but 
it is not clear to what extent this is meant to apply to the moral 
or physical realms. 

(4) In certain of the apocalypses of the first century B.c. and 
first century a.p. the view is put forward that the Messianic 
kingdom, though to be established on earth, is of temporary duration 
and will give place to an eternal kingdom of the heavens. This is 
interestingly linked in 2 Enoch xxxii. 2—xxxili. 2 with the 
notion that the history of the world will last for seven thousand 
years. The seventh thousand years will correspond to the 
seventh day and will be the millennium, at the end of which 
there should be: 


a time of not counting, endless, with neither years nor months nor weeks nor days 
nor hours. 
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That there is a connection between this expectation and the 
picture of the millennium in the book of Revelation is hardly 
to be doubted. In the case of 2 Enoch, this temporary kingdom 
is clearly of great importance. In 2 Esdras, however, it has 
assumed less importance, owing to the pessimism of the author 
as to this world, and it is limited to 400 years in duration, at 
the end of which time the Messiah and all living will die and 
the earth will return to its primeval silence for seven days. 
Then: 


the Age which is not yet awake shall be roused, and that which is corruptible shall 
perish (2 Esd. vii. 26-31). 


(c) In the first century a.p. especially, it is not surprising to 
find that some apocalyptists have abandoned altogether the idea 
of a temporary Messianic kingdom and look only for the eternal 
kingdom in the new heavens. Such is the expectation of one line 
of tradition on which the author of 2 Baruch drew. It is abund- 
antly clear from his book that he felt this earth to be unworthy 
_of the kingdom of God. His comparison of this age with the 
coming one is worth quoting as it well summarises the attitude 
taken by writers of his school: 


Whatever is now is nothing, 

But that which shall be is very great. 

For everything that is corruptible shall pass away, 

And everything that dies shall depart, 

And all the present time shal] be forgotten, 

evils. 

For that which runs now runs unto vanity, 

And that which prospers shall quickly fall and be humiliated 

For that which is to be shall be the object of desire, 

And for that which comes afterwards shall we hope; 

For it is a time that passes not away, 

And the hour comes which abides for ever. 

And the new world comes which does not turn to corruption those who depart 
to its blessedness, 

And has no mercy on those who depart to torment, 

And leads not to perdition those who live in it (2 Baruch xliv. 8-12). 


Whatever view is taken as to the nature of the kingdom, its 
coming is usually conceived to be catastrophic, as in the famous 
dream of Nebuchadnezzar in Dan. ii. In some books, however, 
we find the thought that the kingdom would come to its fullness 
only gradually. In Jub. xxiii, e.g., the kingdom is to come in 
greater fullness as the law is increasingly studied and observed: | 
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In those days the children shall degix to study the laws, 

And to seek the commandments, 

And to return to the path of righteousness. 

And the days shall degix to grow many and increase among the children of 
men 

Till their days draw nigh to one thousand years, 

And to a greater number of years than before was the number of the days 
(Jub. xxiii. 25-27). 

There is similarly a mediating view found in 2 Baruch lxxiii—lxxiv.? 

Again, it is universally believed that the kingdom of God is 
expected soon to dawn. The apocalyptists stand in the end of the 
days. It is put forward picturesquely in 2 Baruch: 

The youth of the world is past, 
And the strength of the creation already exhausted, 
And the advent of the times is very short, 
Yea, they have passed by; 
And the pitcher is near to the cistern, 
And the ship to the port, 
And the course of the journey to the city, 
And life to its consummation. 
And again prepare your souls, so that when ye sail and ascend from the ship 
ye may have rest and not be condemned when ye depart (Ixxxv. ro-11). 
It is worthy of note that the idea is several times expressed that 
the day will be hastened still further by repentance. 
Upon the day on which Israel shall repent, the kingdom of the enemy shall 
be brought to an end (Test. Dan vi. 4). 
Hence in the Assumption of Moses, the last day is called: 
the day of repentance in the visitation wherewith the Lord will visit them in the 
consummation of the end of the days (i. 18).? 

All that we have considered thus far as to the kingdom has 
been from the community point of view. But these different 
aspects of the kingdom of God could not but affect their adher- 
ents’ view on immortality. As it came to be realised that the 
purpose of God was the establishment of the kingdom, so it was 
realised that this purpose was not merely for the generations of 
the end-time but for all the godly. Hence the doctrine of 
resurrection came into clear focus. That doctrine appears in 
the Old Testament in Isa. xxvi. 19 (part of the apocalypse 
xxiv-xxvil) and in Dan. xii. 3, the latter extending it to the 
wicked as well as the righteous, the wicked being raised for 
punishment, the righteous for reward. Naturally, one’s view 


1 The student of the New Testament will recall that our Lord and the A appear 
to find room for both views; the Kingdom of God vin fa entang nite passing of 
the years but is suddenly comummated at the Second 

This thought finds clear expression in Acts iii. 1s. 
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as to the nature of the resurrection could not but depend on one’s | 
view of the nature of the kingdom. In a passage in the Sibylline 
Oracles, book iv, the righteous are to be raised to live again 
on the earth: 

And then all shall behold themselves, beholding the lovely and pleasant sunlight. 

The description of resurrection accordingly is that: 
God himself shall fashion again the bones and the ashes of men, and shall 
raise up mortals once more 4s they were before (lines 179-192). 

Such a resurrection, of course, takes place at the commencement 
of the kingdom. When, however, a temporary kingdom is in 
view, normally the resurrection is postponed till the end of the 
Messianic kingdom and the commencement of the eternal 
kingdom. Thus in the Book of the Secrets pat Enoch (2 Bnoch), 
God says to Adam: 


Earth thou art, and into the earth whence I took thee thou shalt go, and I 
will not ruin thee, but send thee whence I took thee. Then I can again take 
thee at my second coming (xxxii. 1). 

The second coming of God presumably is at the close of the — 
7,000 years of earth’s history. Furthermore, it is likely that this 
writer conceived of the resurrection as being spiritual and not 
purely material; thus we read: 

The Lord said to Michael, Go and take Enoch from out his earthly garments, 
and anoint him with my sweet ointment, and put him into the garments of my 
glory (xxii. 8). 

The author of 2 Baruch has a mediating view: he is told that 
the earth is to restore the dead precisely as they were committed 
to it, in order to enable recognition and that the living may know 
that the dead have returned to life again; the wicked will then 
gradually fade away (or rather “ waste away "’) and the righteous 
will go from glory to glory (chs. L-li). 

It is therefore seen that the view of resurrection depénds 
on the view taken of the nature of the kingdom of God. In 
writers such as the author of the Wisdom of Solomon, who 
expected no earthly realisation of the kingdom, it is sometimes 
found that the resurrection is to take place immediately on death; 
such a thought, however, does not appear to be native to Pales- 
tinian Judaism and it was not generally accepted. 

(3) The Messiah. Charles makes a series of statements in 
his book Between the Old and New Testaments worthy of con- 
sideration. Commenting on the relation of the Messiah. to the 
kingdom of God he writes: | 
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The student of the New Testament naturally looks on these two ideas as 
strict correlatives. To him the Messianic kingdom seems inconceivable apart 
from the Messiah. But even a cursory examination of Jewish prophecy and 
apocalyptic disabuses him of this illusion. The Jewish prophet could not help 
looking forward to the advent of the kingdom of God, but he found no difficulty 
in conceiving that kingdom without a Messiah. Thus there is no mention of the 
Messiah in Amos, Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Joel, Daniel; none even in 
the very full eschatological prophecies of Isa. xxiv—xxvii, or in the brilliant de- 
scription of the future in Isa. liv. 11-17; lx-Ixii, lxv—Ixvi, which spring from 
various post-Exilic writers. Nor is the situation different when we pass from the 
Old Testament to the subsequent Jewish literature. The figure of the Messiah 
is absent altogether from the books of the Maccabees, Judith, Tobit, 1 Baruch, 
certain sections of 1 Enoch, 2 Enoch, the Book of Wisdom, the Assumption of 


Moses. Hence it follows that in Jewish prophecy and apocalyptic the Messiah 
was no organic factor of the kingdom. . oo 75-76). 

One would like to be sure that in all the cases mentioned the 
silence of the writers necessarily implies their rejection of the 
position of the Messiah in the eschatological kingdom. Never- 
theless, the statement as a whole is valid. The distinguishing 
mark of difference between the eschatology of the Old Testament 
and that of the New is precisely this very point of the relative 
importance of the Messiah; in the New Testament eschatology 
is wholly bound up with the person and the work of the Christ; 
to use Dr. F. Cawley’s phrase, Eschatology is Christology. 

In those passages in which the Messiah takes a prominent 
position in the Old Testament it is to be noticed that normally 
he begins to play his part after the establishment of the kingdom; 
he does not himself found it. Ps. cx. 1 sums up the position 
admirably: 

The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit on my right hand ¢i// I make thy enemies 

the footstool of thy feet. 

So also in Jer. xxiii. ¢f.; when the Branch of David rules, Israel 
shall dwell safely, but the oath of the redeemed Israelites is in 
the name of the Lord, ‘‘ who brought up and led the seed of 
the house of Israel out of the north country’; the Lord, not 
the Messiah, redeems his people. That the Servant of the Lord 
passages are an exception to this view needs hardly to be pointed 
out, but they did not affect the main ideas as to the Messiah. 

Uniformly the Messiah in the early literature comes from 
the seed of David. A puzzling conception, however, meets us 
in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, where salvation 
arises from Levi and Judah and not from Judah alone. Charles 


1 The author has dealt at greater length with this subject in an article on “ The Two 


Studies xlviii (1947), pp. 1-12. (Ed.) 
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states emphatically that the Messiah in this book is viewed as 
springing from the tribe of Levi, and that such an expectation is 
due to the achievements of the Maccabees, who were of that 
tribe, and that particularly John Hyrcanus was in mind, who 
was thought by the author of the Testaments to be the Messiah. 
As so often, Charles overstates the case. It certainly seems 
incontrovertible that our author expected a Messiah to arise 
from Levi: Test. Reuben vi. 7-12 unequivocally declares it. 
Yet he also states with equal clarity that Messiah arises from 
Judah, as in Test. Judah xxii and xxiv. Normally his method 
is to conjoin the names of Levi and Judah together as being the 
bea ers of salvation, and Levi comes first. There are several 
possible interpretations of the evidence. One is that the writer 
was a mere compiler of different traditions. Possibly he wavered 
between two conflicting traditions and left his readers to draw 
their own conclusions. Or maybe he was offering so revolu- 
tionary an idea that he dare not put it forth in all its starkness 
and simply watered it down by placing the more usual expectation 
of a Davidic Messiah alongside it. It seems much more straight- 
forward, and to be the only explanation of all the facts, that the 
writer expected not one Messiah but two, one from Levi and the 
other from Judah. The reason is not only because of the attain- 
ments of the Hasmonean leaders, but because of the importance 
to this man of the priesthood; it is more important than the 
sovereignty and deserves recognition of its own. So, at any rate, 
one gathers from Test. Judah xxi. 1—§, which may be regarded 
as the key passage of the book as far as this matter is concerned: 
And now, my children, I command you, love Levi, that ye may abide, and 
exalt not yourselves against him, lest ye utterly be destroyed. For to me the Lord 
gave the kingdom, and to him the priesthood, and He set the kingdom beneath 
the priesthood. For to me He gave the things upon the earth; to him the things 
in the heavens. As the heaven is higher than the earth, so is the priesthood of God 
higher than the earthly kingdom, unless it falls away through sin from the Lord 
and is dominated by the earthly kingdom. For the angel of the Lord said unto me, 
The Lord chose him rather than thee, to draw near to Him, and to eat of His 
table, and to offer Him the first fruits of the choice things of the sons of Israel; 
but thou shalt be king of Jacob. 

That this partnership is to continue into the Messianic 
kingdom is implied in the constant reiteration that salvation is 
to come from Levi and Judah, not from Levi alone. The idea 
of two Messiahs is well known to later Jewish eschatology. 
Torrey finds them in 1 Enoch xc. 37—38,1 but strange to relate, 


*C. C. Torrey, The Apocryphal Literature (1945), pp. 11f. 
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he does not mention them in his review of the Testaments of the 
Patriarchs and I have yet to learn of anyone who has this inter- 
pretation of the Testaments.* 

So far as I am aware, the only school of thought which took 
up seriously the suggestion of a Messiah from Levi is that 
which has left its records in the Zadokite Fragments. The 
expectation of a Davidic Messiah triumphed, however, and is 
given beautiful expression in the 17th Psalm of Solomon. 

The one really important deviation from the traditional 
picture of the Messiah is that given in the Similitudes of Enoch 
(1 Enoch xxxvii—lxxi). No longer is the Messiah a merely 
human figure; he is a transcendental being, pre-existent and 
exalted above all creatures, and is to be manifested in the last 
times, not only to rule for God but to establish the kingdom. 
According to Charles, here for the first time are applied to the 
coming Deliverer the titles of the Christ, the Righteous One, 
the Elect One, and the Son of Man (see 1 Enoch lii. 4; xxxviii. 2; 
xlv. 3-4; xlvi. 1-6 respectively), all which appear in the New 
Testament. A similar conception appears in 2 Esdras xiii, 
although in ch. vii the Messiah is said to die with all men at 
the end of the Messianic kingdom. 

The relation between the Enochic Messiah and the teaching 
of our Lord about the Son of Man naturally arises. Did He 
base His teaching on that given in Enoch? Most scholars of the 
apocalyptic literature are inclined to think that He did, since 
it would form a natural transition from the conception of 
the Son of Man given in the book of Daniel. This suggestion 
ought not to be summarily dismissed, as though it was unworthy 
of our Lord. All admit that the resultant teaching is char- 
acteristic of Jesus and not of Enoch, that largely it is a matter 
of terms rather than of basic conceptions. It is not beyond 
possibility that the Lord knew and appreciated certain elements 
of Enoch, though some of it would have been abhorrent to 
Him. 

On the other hand, if as is very possible, the term “‘ Son of 
Man” in the teaching of Jesus has frequently a strong trace of 
its collective significance such as appears in Daniel, then it is 
more reasonable to suppose that He took it straight from Daniel 
and by-passed Enoch. If that be true, then the importance of 


1 The im ce of this devel t just to the birth of 
lies in the it must have dade of Messiah whose 
was atonement. 
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such a work as 1 Enoch would lie in the preparation it made in 
the minds of the populace for the coming of a Deliverer trom 
God. What is true in this respect holds good in the whole 
realm of eschatology; the apocalyptists prepared the way of the 
Lord for the revelation of the life of the world to come in the 
person of the risen Lord; in that sense they were as truly sent 
from God as was John. 

G. R. Beastzy-Murray 

Iiford, 
Essex. 


WAS SIMON PETER THE CHURCH’S ROCK? 


I 


WE sHouLp be more certain to address ourselves to the deciding 
of this question discerningly and fairly, the further we keep 
our subject out of the atmosphere of Papal claims, be the same 
valid or otherwise. This we can readily do, inasmuch as the 
main substance of our evidential data appertains to pre-Reforma- 
tion days and indeed far behind. 

In Matt. xvi. 18 our Lord expresses Himself either direct 
in the Greek language which we have before us, or in the local 
Aramaic, which we have not extant today and from which 
Matthew later, in recording the incident, translated the words into 
Greek. The latter view is eagerly adopted by those who answer 
the above question affirmatively, and no one, whatever his answer 
may be, need hesitate to indulge them in that preference, whether 
Christ spoke normally in Aramaic rather than in Greek, or else 
was, with His Galilean contemporaries, indefinitely bilingual. 
The trend and diction of this first of the Gospels would encourage 
us to be thus partial. ‘ Matthew primarily addresses his Gospel 
to Palestinian readers”’ (Edersheim); it has been “ ever 
recognised as the Hebrew Gospel, showing how the New grew 
out of the Old Testament ”’ (Bampton Lecture, 1864). Turning 
then to the Old Testament in the parent Hebrew, let us take 
stock of a particular figure of speech, a playing with or upon 
personal names, which it fairly plentifully exhibits, and see 
whether this bifurcated phrase in the Gospel may not be ad- 
judged to come under its heading. The word-play takes this 
form: the meaning somebody’s name bears is, expressly or 
obliquely, made to match some publicly manifested entity that 
has come somehow to be concomitant with him. There seem 
to be at least nine examples of this. 

(1) “ Nabal is his name and folly (#édd/gh) is with him,” 
dogging his movements and acts (1 Sam. xxv. 25). This is the 
most perspicuous sample of the lot. Abigail declares that her 
husband’s mentality or disposition tallies with his name. The 
masculine name is lined up over against its cognate feminine 
form (which, here anyway, is an abstraction), as in our Matthew 
text, with its Petros . . . petra. She does not say that all folly 
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is integrated in him. (2) “ His name shall be Solomon, and I 
will give peace (shdlém) in his days” (1 Chron. xxii. 9). His 
royal career will correspond to his name. It is not that all peace 
was somehow to be incarnated in him. Be it noted that in these 
two instances the “and” bespeaks no identity at all, but cor- 
respondence. (3) Again, Levi (in his tribe) is to be linked up 
(avah) with the Tabernacle staff (Num. xviii. 2). His name 
and his tribal status are to correspond. (4) And Japhet is to be 
granted a territorial expansion (jpsh) in harmony with his name 
(Gen. ix. 27). (5, 6, 7) Im correspondence with their pro- 
genitors’ names, the tribes of Judah, Dan, and Gad are to have 
Divinely assigned to them a political destiny—inter-tribal 
prestige (jdh), administration (d#), marauding vicissitude (gd) 
respectively (Gen. xlix). (8) The Kenites’ forebear made for 
himself a cliff domicile like an eagle’s nest (ken), which was in 
harmony with his name Kain (Num. xxiv. 21). (9) And Jabez 
prays that his earthly career may not be troublous, in keeping 
with his name (1 Chron. iv. 10). 

This Hebraic figure of speech has percolated to the New 
Testament. And, significant to say, Matthew has hardly opened 
when he treats us to a sample. In ii. 23, having noted that 
child Jesus, with Joseph and Mary, “turned aside”’ (a verb 
from which comes “ anchorite ’’) with incipient humbleness into 
the inconspicuous Galilean town of Nazareth, he recalls the term 
netser (nezer) applied to Messiah by the prophet Isaiah (xi. 1), 
and declares that His home-location chimed in with that designa- 
tion. Melchizedek’s name is harmonised with his Divine 
Antitype’s justifying office (Heb. vii. 2). “ Hebrew of the 
Hebrews ”’ that he was, Paul assures Philemon that he may 
now look for service tallying with his name from the reformed 
Onesimus (“ profitable’’). And in Phil. iv. 3 may scholars 
discover in “‘ yokefellow ” a proper name: Synzygus is asked to 
reconcile two Gospel co-workers who are at variance and so 
perform a good office corresponding to his name. 

It can be seen that in each of these cases the name had 
attached to the bearer before ever the counterpart-entity hove in 
sight—that the latter is always something of a detachable nature, 
a characteristic, a status or situation, a predestined experience; 
and that the personality named is never in a state of identity 


a how Mic. i. tof. 
presents preordained correspon- 
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with it, but simply of verbal correspondence. So, in. Matt. xvi, 
had John, say, or Matthew uttered the confession instead of 
Peter, doubtless there would have been no word about a 
"tock", though 


“ grace’ or “ bounty ”’. 


Il 


“‘ Your name, Peter (rock), tallies finely with that revelation 
vouchsafed to and confessed by you, for I am going to make 
it the foundation rock, the doctrinal basis, of My Church.” 
If Christ spoke, in effect, thus, the construction of His state- 
ment is on all fours with that of those foregoing statements: 
whereas, if He meant anything else, the construction remains 
without any previous parallel. This Gospel has already recorded 
an utterance of His that prepares us for this doctrinal “ rock ”’ 

'. metaphor: “‘ He that heareth My words is like a wise man that 
built his house upon the rock ’”’ (vii. 24). Four Epistles later 
give recognition to a faith foundation (1 Cor. iii. 10; Col. i. 23; 
Heb. vi. 1; Jude 20). It is only in the faith-confession that 
Mark and Luke, the other Synoptics, interest themselves in the 

reports they also give of this interchange between Christ and 
Peter. The substance of the truth revealed to Peter in its dual 
items (‘‘ the Christ, the Son of the living God’) equals John 
xx. 31 (“‘ the Christ, the Son of God”’, belief in whom brings 
life), which the latter Apostle, writing later, sets forth as the 
epitome of his whole Gospel, according to Westcott—which, 
according to J. H. Bernard, embodies “‘ the faith he aims at 
inspiring in his readers”’. It, the truth now specifically revealed 
to Peter, is “‘ the main article” of our religion and “‘ the dis- 
tinguishing doctrine of the Christian Church ”’ (Salmon). 

It is entirely the same whether we say that the Faith or 
Christ Himself be the foundation rock, though exponents who 
wish to maintain that there is a multiplicity of interpretations 
here—instead of properly two only—distinguish these on their 
lists. In 1 Cor. iii. 10, 11, the Faith and Christ are inter- 
changeable as the foundation. “‘ Before the Faith came ”’ (Gal. 
lil. 23) can only mean “ before Christ came’’. This is true of 
“* faith ” subjectively understood, when it is God-given, as well 
as objectively. He and our faith alike ‘“‘ overcome the world ”’ 
(John xvi. 33; 1 John v. 4). “ To me to live is Christ ’’ because 
“| live in faith in the Son ” (Phil. i. 21; Gal. ii. 20). ‘‘ Faith is 
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as comprehensive as Christ,” says Denney, “‘ it is just the other 
side of Christ alone ’’; hence Luther was so right in stressing 
faith alone. Similarly Christ is “ our Aope”’ (Col. i. 27; 1 Tim. 
i. 1), that is, the ground of it. Likewise Christ and she Gospel 
are the same. In “ for My sake and the Gospel’s ” (Mark viii. 
35; X. 29) who will essay a discrimination? Or, in “ the fellow- 
ship of the Son ” and “ of the Gospel ” (1 Cor. i. 9; Phil. i. 5), 
“the afflictions of Christ” and “ of the Gospel” (Col. i. 24; 
2 Tim. i. 8), “‘ preach Christ” and “ preach the Gospel” 
(through Acts)? It is the same with the Word (1 Peter. i. 25; 
Titus i. 3; Acts x. 37, R.V., and John, passim): “‘ preach Christ ”’ 
and “‘the Word” (Acts xiii. §; xv. 36, versus xvill. 3, 23). 
Also, the truth (John xiv. 6; v. 32, 333 Vill. 32, 36): “ the gates 
of Hades shall not prevail against it "’ here, and “‘ great is truth 
and it shall prevail ”’ in 1 Esdras iv. 41 (Apoc.) are both probably 
traceable to some common adage, the Greek verb ischuein being 
common to both. 
, In the Old Testament the term “ Rock ’’, when figurative, 
is a synonym for God. Indeed in translating it in such places 
the Septuagint and Vulgate versions alter it to a Divine name. 
In the New Testament, petra, in whatever places it occurs 
additional to this, denotes the Son of God. But, exclaim Drs. 
Chase and Scroggie, Christ cannot be in the one passage both 
foundation and builder. Yet He can be both shepherd and door, 
in one passage: likewise David’s (divine) Lord and (human) 
Son. He can be both author and object of faith in Acts iii. 16; 
the witness to the Truth and the Truth itself (John xviii. 37; 
xiv. 6). He can be both priest and sacrifice in Heb. vii. 27; 
He can both give and take his Church-bride in Eph. v. 27. 
He can be foundation-stone and corner-stone like in Isaiah 
xxvill. 16 and (“‘ if we can believe Peter himself,” says Leighton) 
1 Peter ii. 8, since stumbling suggests a ground location. Any- 
way, are we here in the region of metaphor or of bold literality? 
No trouble is made about Peter being foundation and door- 


keeper both. 


Ill 


In advocacy of the interpretation that the rock is Simon 
Peter, the first argument usually advanced is that, assuming our 
Lord spoke in Aramic, the words for “ Peter” and “ rock” 
would have been identical (éphd) in that dialect, seeing that 
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they are found to be so in the sister dialect, the Syriac (kiphd), 
and so the two entities in the mutually facing clauses must equally 
be completely identical. But (1) we have seen that this is quite 
contrary to the analogy of the Classical Hebrew (Kain cannot 
be identical with his nest). (2) In Aramaic, even if the noun- 
forms were the same, distinction could still have been made in 
_ the pronoun “ ¢his”’, which had variant masculine and feminine 
(covering also neuter) forms—dén, dék, versus dé, dak. (3) This 
is precisely what takes place in the Syriac, the younger sister, 
the New Testament version of which is extant, and naturally 
contains Christ’s statement. The eminent textual specialist, 
Mrs. A. S. Lewis, dealt with the point in The Expository Times 
of 1913 (p. 383). ‘“‘ Where Peter is furnished with a verb or 
pronoun these are always masculine: where a stone is meant 
these adjuncts are feminine—as in French ce Pierre or cette pierre. 
The old Syriac version represented by the Cureton MS., along 
with the ‘ Authorised Version’ of the Syriac Church, leaves us 
in no manner of doubt: they simply and strongly support the 
view held by the ancient Orthodox Church of the East and also 
by the Reformed Churches of the West.” Her statement met 
with no answer. And doubtless she herself was not aware that, 
ever 200 years before, the same argument had been put forward 
by Bishop Beveridge (Works, in 1845 ed., p. 582) who pointed 
out that the use of the masculine “ this ” (Add), instead of the 
feminine (Adde) which had been used, could have made “ rock” 
identical with Peter. The Syriac liturgies, which followed later, 
accordantly maintain the “ faith”’ view, as may be seen from 
Renaudot’s Collection—those of St. Peter and of St. James 
(so called), of Clement and of Gregory (ii. 33, 149, 194, 257, 461). 
(4) As to the New Testament Greek, Lightfoot with reason can 
see no explanation for the non-use of the simple “ on thee ”’, 
if the foundation was meant to be Peter. Certainly, following 
“‘ Thou art Peter (by name)” the repeated noun was uncalled- 
for and tautologous, and, as all the subsequent history shows, 
contributed nothing to clarity or decisiveness. And (5), assum- 
ing that God, the Holy Spirit, had anything to do with the 
writing of the Matthew Gospel, why, if the relationship be that 
of identity, was the grammatical variation, Petros, petra, intro- 
duced? If the entity in both clauses was identical, and if pesros 
may mean either rock or stone (R.V., John i. 42), why was it 
not kept in both, and the reader saved trouble as to exercise or 
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otherwise of discrimination? It was not, as Plummer alleges, 
at that time, limited in its use to the proper name, for it was 
already to be found twice in 2 Maccabees and in compound 
form in Job xli (Sept.), if in its smaller sense. If he and others 
urge that the variation proceeded from petra to petros because the 
personal name required that form, there is equal ground for 
urging that it proceeded from pesros to petra because an abstract- 
ness (like faith) prefers feminine forms. There are, of course, 
many who, accepting the former course of variation, believe, 
with Augustine (who knew no Hebrew), that petros was meant 
to differ from petra as part from whole, and that accordingly 
Peter was to regard himself as a stone on the Christ bedrock. 
The view, however, does not do justice to the Hebraism behind 
the author’s pen, and hardly manifests a due sense of proportion 
or of essentiality to the subject in hand, though it is perfectly 
correct in the way of corollary, and in fullest harmony with Peter’s 
own statement in his first Epistle (ii. 4, $). 


IV 


The second argument employed by supporters of the 
‘* Simon ”’ view is broached to us at the outset in a most speciously 
philosophic fashion. Faith must be linked with Personality: 
else we have only dogma. We at once concur, calling to mind 
the Persons of the Blessed Trinity. “ Each in his own order ”’: 
we contemplate the Father who thought, and the Son who 
bought, and the Spirit who inwrought—God Triune, who is 
both far off and also most near (Jer. xxiii. 23). But the personality 
meant is quite other. Is it an awakened sinner’s own? That 
was a fine Gospel statement: “ Justifying faith is not purely 
dogmatic, because it is trust in a Person, though neither is it 
purely undogmatic, since it includes and rests upon the know- 
ledge of something which that Person has done.” No, it is the | 
personality of each co-sinner that bears witness of Christ’s 
salvation. Of these Simon Peter was the first, and therefore was 
the Church’s rock-foundation. ‘‘ The man holding his con- 
fession is the rock” (Newman Smyth). “‘ On thee and on this 
confession of thine I will build My church” (Salmon), The 
faith is seemingly secondary to this witnessing personality. And 
that day was the Church’s birthday, it is frequently claimed— 
“I will build” from now on. To say that it was built on the 
Gospel Faith here revealed, instead of on Peter, is to say that 
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Christ’s Church was built on a dogma, Dr. Scroggie tell us 
(The Christian, 1.11.45). From so helpful a teacher, through so 
valued a medium, the writer must gratefully remark, one would 
not expect to be thus invited, except very indeliberately, to con- 
template our heavenly Father revealing dogmas, and the Son 
of God felicitating those put into possession of dogmas, in view 
of the notoriously invidious sense which that term bears in 
common parlance. | 

Turn we to John iv. 28-42, which the harmonists date 
nearly two years earlier than Matt. xvi. 18. “‘ Many”’, and 
“‘many more ”’, Samaritans have come to believe in Christ as 
“the Saviour of the world ’’, after He has conversed with the 
woman at Jacob’s well. Who constituted the rock-foundation 
here? Christ cannot have been such, the Simon advocates have 
already told us, in the Matthew case; and He equally cannot 
have been such, reason and reverence would tell us, of mere 
parts of a church, and therefore not of this Samaritan body— 
though “ witness’ is the slogan word of those advocates, and 
these had heard Him too, as well as the woman, and He in His 
human capacity is abundantly described as “‘ witness” (John 
lll. II, 323 vill. 18; xvili. 37; 1 Tim. vi. 13). If the woman as 
“‘ first’ witness qualified for the honour, her fellow-citizens 
do not seem to recognise the claim. And Peter does not figure 
here at all. How does this Samaritan section of Christians at 
this stage stand relative to ““My Church” of Matt. xvi? “I 
will build ” it is taken to mean that it only began at and from 
that moment. But we have plenty of New Testament futures 
that carry a retrospective reference also, in varying degree: see 
the Beatitudes; 2 John 2; Rev. xxi. 6, etc. He could have been 
building for two years past on the rock of faith. Several other 
cases of “ believing ’’ antedate this Matt. xvi episode, which 
ordinarily are brushed aside as amounting to no more than 
““ miracle” faith, but the Samaritan case fairly calls for a re- 
consideration as to whether these also were not of a deeper 
nature, as it likewise “‘ illustrates for us our fragmentary know- 
ledge of the Lord’s whole work” (Westcott), and should 
caution us against a too exclusive concentration on certain single 
statements. 
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V 


In Matthew’s 17th verse Christ heralds a truth-revelation on 
the score of its being Divinely granted, and, for the moment 
anyway, relatively discounts humankind. And then, in the very 
next breath, forsooth, He bolts off from that truth-revelation, 
never for the time being to return, and proceeds to aggrandise a 
human person, and that one whom presently He will have to 
rebuke as a Satan! 

As soon as ever the Church’s foundation has become thus 
humanly personalised to their mind’s view, those who favour 
that spiritual situation fall away into two opposite camps, of 
minimisers and maximisers. The former for the most part 
cautiously aim at a curtailment of what the human foundation 
is to be regarded as amounting to. Some would whittle it down 
to a mere numerical assignment—* Churchman, No. 1’’. But 
more usually Simon Peter is viewed as having been “‘ Witnessing 
Churchman, No. 1 ’’. Heas such may be held to be the foundation 
of the whole Church (just as Paul could call himself his converts’ 
“father ”’) without infringing on Christ’s honour (Salmon). 
As though it were as feasible to commit that infringement on 
the Deity absolute as on the incarnate Mediator, and as though 
it would not matter if we were to facilitate such infringement for 
others, provided we ourselves kept clear of it! The position then 
usually gets further eased by the super-addition to Peter of the 
other Apostles. Eph. ii. 20, “ the foundation of Apostles and 
prophets ”’, is deemed to justify this, but most older expositors 
have judged the genitive here to be that of agency rather than of 
opposition; and the similar symbolical Rev. xxi. 14 cannot by 
itself be pressed. There is an undue leaning on metaphor upon 
metaphor in the reasoning here. The Church of saved sinners is 
visualised as a temple—metaphor, no. 1; then, a foundation is 
bethought of, in the shape of Peter, or the apostles, or others still 
—metaphor, no. 2, and duly affixed or subjoined for use in 
argument. Eventually the foundation is made to comprise all 
witnessing Christians to the end of time, and none seem left to 
constitute any superstructure strictly, but those who will be most 
nearly contemporaneous with the hour of Advent! 

We shall say little about the other, the maximising, section. 
With them the inch has long since become an ell. The human 
personality dominates the Faith. Peter’s alleged successor 
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determines what the Faith is to be. We forbear also from quoting 
samples of the blasphemously deifying expressions that are 
applied to that person. Can the other supporters of the “ Simon ”’ 
view wholly exonerate themselves from responsibility relative 
thereto? Note one argument of that junta which claims empire 
over the Christian Church. A foundation must last as long as 
the superimposed edifice, or else the building will fall; the 
mortality of the Jewish high-priest, though he was never re- 
garded as a foundation of the Old Testament Church, is ac- 
counted in Hebrews (vii. 22) an incurable drawback: and, 
since Peter died, who now occupies that indispensable place of 
his, if not he who claims to do so—the Pope? And our spokes- 
men for the human personality p/us revealed faith theory of the 
Church’s foundation, instead of preening themselves on their 
broad and philosophic judgment, should, by demonstrating their 
“* Witness No. 1’ explanation to be scripturally authentic and 
no wishfully thought and factitious one, provide their plain and 
less intellectual brethren with an answer they could digest and 
avail themselves of to this straight challenge. 


VI 

John i. 42 is constantly being adduced, in the interests of 
the human personality view, to establish that Christ at their 
first encounter penetratingly diagnosed in Simon Barjona an 
innate strength of character, and on the score of it promised 
that, at a future date, which eventually turned out to be the 
Matt. xvi day, he should be invested with the surname Peter, 
whatever that might precisely betoken and portend. The verb 
“ behold ”’ (em-bd/epo) there, however, in certainly seven of its ten 
occurrences, te no internal scrutiny at all, its prefix often 
just meaning “‘at”’ (Liddell and Scott). And on the whole 
issue the verdict of Bishop J. C. Ryle will take some confuting: 
“ The new name was given with a special reference to the change 
which grace was to work in Simon’s heart. Naturally unstable, 
he was at length to become a firm, solid stone in the Church 
and finally to testify his unshaken adherence to Christ by suffering 
martyrdom ”’ (as John xxi. 19 predicts). H. A. Birks seems 
justified in asserting that to describe his “‘ character” is quite 
impossible, that all written descriptions disappoint. He displays 
weakness as well as strength. If others deem him strong, 
Farrar would count him weak. Edersheim puts it that he had 
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courage to sally out, but not to hold out. One can be physically 
brave and spiritually timid and weak. 


At the outset, what does “ Andrew drought him to Jesus ”’ 
imply? Expositors never somehow pause over the verb agein 
here. The Lord Jesus never stood on ceremony or had any use 
for etiquette. Andrew in his own case had not provided for any 
conventional introducing, no more than, say, the “ sinner” 
woman. Agein, simple or compounded, bespeaks either a prior 
subordination (to be put into effect), or disability (to be relieved), 
or involuntariness (to be conciliated, when not coerced) in the 
objective person, in all its occurrences of that kind (nearly 150) 
in the New Testament, and none of these except the last can 
have obtained in the relation between Andrew and Simon. 
What could have made Simon disinclined to come to Christ? 
What but a spiritual timorousness, a sense not only of utter 
demerit but of the peril and the likelihood of inconstancy on 
his part, were he to enlist as a disciple? On the fish-catch miracle, 
that took place soon after, Edersheim’s remarks are worth 
reading—how Simon had been listening to all Christ spake 
from the boat-pulpit; how utterly miserable it must have made 
him! Could such as he ever make a proper man-fisher?—and 
then presently, “‘ I am a sin-full man”, 

The Lord, however, knew what grace could make of such a 
man, and forthwith bestowed the promise: ‘‘ Thou art Simon 
by name, hitherto a ‘ hearing ’, teachable soul: henceforward, 
despite thy misgivings, thou shalt begin to earn the name Peter, 
a helpfully rock-like, stable and staunch, disciple.” How do 
so many make out that the promise remained a dead letter till 
the Caesarea day of Matt. xvi? Did any postponement attach 
to the announcements of “ shall be called” in Gen. ii. 23; 
XVi. 11; Xvii. 5, 19, etc.; or “ He shall be called John’, Luke 
i. 60? Was the use of the surname Boanerges postponed (Mark 
iii. 16, 17)? Since “* Thou art Simon ” means “ art and hast been 
Simon ’”’, why should it not have been the same with “ Thou 
art Peter” in Matt. xvi? Jacob’s is a parallel case: his new 
name, Israel, promised at Peniel, was not deferred, and, though 
it did not herald any immediate maturity spiritually, he yet 
makes spiritual headway, and towards the close his sun shines 
out in a cloudless sky till it sets in a radiant glory. Peter likewise 
by grace “* held on his way ”’ and, notwithstanding his strangely 
recurring fits of alternating bravado and funk, proved a normally 
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beneficent and stabilising factor among his fellows, as much 
as or more than Andrew or John. The Resurrection put new 
life and confidence into him, as he states (1 Ep. i. 3); and 
Pentecost came with its ripening of Christian understanding 
and infusing of a godly courage. He learned for himself and he 
taught others that we are kept, not by self-resolve, but by the 
power of God through faith. Still, unless a foundation may 
possibly signify little more than nothing, so long as such words 
remain recorded as his “I never knew Him” and “ Thou 
shalt never wash my feet ’’; and his Lord’s “ Satan, thy thinking 
is of human pattern and not God’s ”’, “‘ O thou of little faith ”, 
and “ Simon, sleepest thou?” and Paul’s “ he walked not up- 
rightly according to the truth of the Gospel ”’, it is too much to 
ask of us to see in Peter distinctively the Church’s Rock. God 
can honour and reward His devoted imperfect servants in ways 
which will not be calculated to unbrace the confidence and re- 
liance of His less established ones. 


VII 


Only once is Christ said to have addressed him with the 
name Peter, and that in a seemingly warning irony on the brink 
of his denial (Luke xxii. 34), a circumstance which would rather 
convey that the predicted name was destined to suggest itself to 
appreciative co-believers more than to enshrine a Divine verdict 
of express distinctiveness. In the reinstating charge of John 
xxi. I§—17 it is the original name Simon that is reiterated. 
The Apostle himself never gives a hint of this peculiar privilege 
having been conferred on him. Later in this Matthew Gospel 
he asks: “‘ What are we to get who have left all to follow Thee? ”’ . 
A string of reminiscences of pre-Pentecost sayings and doings 
of the Lord could be culled from his Acts speeches and his 
Epistles, but no reference to this “‘ rock” matter. Nay, where 
once he is led to speak of the living Rock, Christ (1 Ep. ii— 
petra is in v. 8), he makes no exception of himself from among 
the mass of believers who spiritually become living stones by 
emplacement thereon. And if Peter is extra-modest, how comes 
it that his Christian compeers are so reticent and oblivious on the 
point? Why should the “ Simon ”’ name ever be found needlessly 
lingering, with or without “ Peter ’’, on tongue or pen? How, 
in the naming in sequence of two or more Apostles, does Peter 
at times fail to be given first place (1 Cor. iii. 22; Gal. ii. 9; 
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John i. 44)? We advisedly pass over the numerous passages 
that preclude any “ maximist’’ Petrine supremacy. As for the 
view or attitude of the Apostle Paul it is enough to adduce 
Gal. iand ii. His indeed would have been the human personality 
best suited to fill the réle if such had been essential as a con- 
stituent element with objective Gospel faith, 2d initio and pari 
passu. ““No mere man, before or since, has filled so great a 
space in the scheme of Providence ” (Arnot). Peter in due course 
gives way to him (if inexpressly), as Lightfoot notes. He, equally — 
with Peter, had his Divine “ revealing ” independently of “ flesh 
and blood ” (Gal. i. 16). And he was the first in the early Acts 
period to herald Christ as “ the Son of God ”’ (ix. 20); his was ~ 
“the Gospel of God’s Son’’. But clearly, he like Peter, would 
have been the last to claim to be our foundation rock. 

“And the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.” 
“ Simonite ” expositors prudently discover for us no connection 
between this clause and what precédes. Hades, as a synonym 
of death, occurs three times in the New Testament, as well as in 
several Old Testament places (including the “* Messianic Stone ” 
passage of Isaiah xxviii), and affords a direct antithesis to the 
term “ living ”’ in Peter’s confession. If “ it’’ means the rock, 
as could be, and if that rock was Peter, the promise has lacked 
fulfilment, unless he has been perpetuated in successive popes. 
If, as seems to be the universal view, the Church be under- 
stood, then recollection becomes flooded with the numerous 
New Testament passages in which Christ is said to mean life to 
His Church and people: e.g. ‘‘ As the Father hath life in Himself, 
so hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself ’’; and “ the 
Son makes alive whom He will” eternally, so that “ they shall 
‘never perish, nor shall any one pluck them out of His hand”’. 
Moreover, our Lord is here, as in a number of other places 
(though seldomer than Paul), using the 4soses figure of speech, 
i.e. a modest understating of a situation being predicated. 
There is not going to be any such thing as a drawn battle with 
Hades. Our “and” is gloriously consequent, and not merely 
additive. Who then indeed can see in this clause the figure of 
Simon shining forth as conquering leader—our fellow-creature 
that, three verses on, out of fleshly sentiment would have stripped 
us of redemption—and does not rather recall the Apostolic paean: 
‘‘ O death, where is thy victory (since sin’s sting has been nullified)? 
God giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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Greek emphasis in reference to the pronoun “to thee” 
lends some help and presents no difficulty, in the Matthew 
utterance, by its assignment and its withholding in turn. Christ, 
after He has said: “ To shee, with a singular appositeness, in 
view of thy name Peter, I can tell it, that this revealed and 
confessed faith will be the rock whereon I will build My Church,” 
adds promptly: “ And I will give to thee the keys’’, divesting 
the pronoun of emphasis and singularity, contrary to the rule 
of this Gospel in cases where such would be befitting (see iv. 9; 
xi. 23; xiii. 113; xiv. 7; xx. 14) and so permitting the inference 
that the custody of the keys was, as the Fathers mostly taught, 
no more restricted to Peter than was the binding and loosing 
(xviii. 18). The dictum of Ben Whichcote, the old Cambridge 
Platonist, fits into the situation: “A doctrine which hath but 
one text in its favour will be found to have not even that one.” 


Vill 


The third claim made on behalf of the “ Simon” view is 
that the other is largely the outcome of “‘ revolt ’’ from Papalism 
(Scroggie). Let us then see how matters stood and tended as 
to the interpretation of the passage prior to the Reformation, 
before we concede that our cherished Protestant faith was 
responsible to that extent for bedimming the light of God’s Word. 

Lightfoot states that the “faith” or “confession” view 
was “the universal interpretation of the Fathers for many 
centuries’. Mrs. Lewis has, as we have seen, written that it 
was the view held by the ancient Orthodox Church of the East. 
The American Romanist Bishop Kenrick, at the time of the 
Vatican Council, published a statement that sixty Fathers stood 
for the “‘ faith” or “‘ Christ ’’ view, as compared with seventeen 
for the ‘‘ Simon” view. (Romanists generally extend the list of 
Fathers to Bernard, d. 1153, and non-Romanists to Gregory, 
d. 604; hence Kenrick’s. number of writers to cite from.) The 
latter view is in fact traceable back, as far as is known, to a 
heretical source, a writing called Kerygma Petri, emanating 
from the Ebionite sect (second or third cent.) which enter- 
tained and vented the most malignant hostility to the memory 
of the Apostle Paul, mainly on the score of his anti-legalist 
Evangelicalism (Lightfoot, Galatians, app.). If the other view 
had been rooted in such associations, how oft and loudly we 
should be hearing of it! 
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The following is a non-exhaustive list of theologians and 
divines of the distinctively medieval period who proclaimed 
the “faith ”’ or “‘ Christ” interpretation. To begin with, the 
learned W. Palmer (in his The Church, U1. 484, a century ago) 
named ten Popes that held this view. We can add the Venerable 
Bede (d. 732); Sedulius, the Irish commentator; Bp. Haymo 
(d. 853), a Benedictine, whose judgment is all the more valuable 
that he slavishly reproduced Scriptural explanations which 
had secured prevalence in the early Fathers; Archbishop 
Rabanus Maurus (d. 855), “‘ probably the most learned man of 
his time—in scriptural and patristic knowledge he had no 
equal’ (Catholic Encyclopaedia); Archbishop Aelfric, York 
(d. 1051?); Cardinal P. Damien (1072); Abbot Rupert (d. 1135); 
St. Bruno “ Astensus ”’ (1123), called “ the brilliant defender 
of the Church ’’; Cardinal Hugo (d. 1264); Blessed Albertus 
Magnus (d. 1280), guide and master to Aquinas; Thomas 
Aquinas himself (d. 1274) held explicitly that Christ was meant 
rather than Peter; Ludolph the Carthusian (d. 1270); Blessed 
Simon de Cascia (d. 1348) in his Life of Christ; Nicholas de 
Lyra (d. 1340), “among the foremost exegetes of all time” 
(Catholic Encyclopaedia); Tostatus (d. 1465), Spanish bishop, 
‘ the wonder of his age for knowledge ” (Catholic Encyclopaedia), 
indignantly rejects the Simon view; Dionysius, the Carthusian 
(d. 1460); Cardinal Cusanus (d. 1464)—*“ nothing was said to 
Peter which was not said also to the others”; the Dominican 
Garranus of Merton College (early in the sixteenth century); 
Archbishop Thomas, Saint, of Villanova (d..1555); Arboreus - 
of the Sorbonne (d. 1550) protests that Peter would be a dedile 
fundamentum, Friar Titelmann (1530), commended by Bel- 
larmine for learning; Nyder, famous Dominican preacher, 
definitely rules out Peter; as also does John Ferus, notable 
Franciscan preacher. Gregory VII and R. Maurus expressly 
contrast Petra, the Rock (Christ), with Peter. The ancient 
Collect for SS. Peter and Paul’s Vigil may be included; also 
Erasmus. It may be noted that nearly all the references to Peter 
(excluding him) emerge as the Reformation period approaches. 
The Reform tempest is brewing and a fresh anchor is being 
thrown out. There 4as come off a “ revolt’’, but the direct 
reverse of what has above been alleged. Peter in the Church- 
rock capacity has hardly been heard of till now—and even now 
the Council of Trent holds on to the original view. Since then, 
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that revolt has been abetted by non-Roman teachers, so eager 
to display broadmindedness that they are ready to surrender 
all outworks, so sure are they of their citadel, forgetful that they 
have unstable co-members unduly ready to imagine, and open 
to be persuaded, that both may be untenable. They have gained 
some ground for their view with the help of question-begging 
adjectives—*‘‘ obvious ’’ and “‘ natural ’—and others more scorn- 
ful: witness the language quoted from C. A. Briggs, and its 
cowing effect, in Plummer’s Exposition. Yet, since that outburst 
(1907), several authorities have supported what E. A. Litton 
describes as “‘ the older and better interpretation ’’—the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary, Peake’s Commentary, McNeile’s, 
Levertoff’s, R. F. Horton’s; Mrs. Lewis has written as above, 
and Scott Holland, to mention some noted by the writer without 
attempt at any research. Like Augustine and Jerome long before 
him, Farrar, subsequent to his Life of Christ, returned to the 
faith” or Christ” view in his 1 Corinthians commentary. 
Ridley, in face of the stake, maintained that view at some length, 
and we are happy to feel assured that the illustrious martyr 
was left labouring under no delusion, in that hour so solemn 
both to him and to us all. Even in that particular his candle, 
under God, will never go out. The commission of inquiry, 
constituted of Lord Justice Scripture, and Justices History, 
Philology, and Reason, whose judgment we have sought on 
the above question, return a decisive answer, No. 


J. Warren. 


Dublin. 


PURITANISM IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
SCOTLAND 


THE EVANGELICAL party in the Scottish Church of the eighteenth 
century displays very clearly the main characteristics of Puritan- 
ism. The strength and influence of the party relative to that of 
the Moderates varied from period to period during the course 
of the century, amounting to dominance at the beginning and 
again at the close, and being never at any time negligible. To 
the outsider there might seem to be between these ecclesiastical 
parties a difference of degree rather than of kind, for there was 
much that was typically Puritan about Moderate views in govern- 
ment, worship, discipline and even theology. The Moderate 
was broader minded and broader hearted, but his tendency was 
towards rationalism, formalism and mere morality, so that if 
we class the Scottish Evangelical as a right-wing Puritan, which 
seems proper, the Moderate appears to recede almost out of 
touch in that direction. 

The Presbyterian system of Church government had been 
an important feature of the Protestantism of Scotland as intro- 
duced through Knox on the lines laid down by Calvin at Geneva, 
and had been brought to full development by Andrew Melville 
on the basis of Huguenot experience. To this system the 
Church of Scotland returned with some enthusiasm at the 
Revolution Settlement of 1690 after an unsatisfactory Episco- 
palian experiment. The arrangement was accepted with much 
the same feelings by both ecclesiastical parties, though the 
Evangelicals tended to be more democratic, giving the Elder- 
ship a larger place in the spiritual life of the congregation, and 
the people more control of its affairs, while their emphasis upon 
personal rather than social salvation led to insistence upon free- 
dom of individual conscience as against the authority of any 
church court. English Puritanism, which had begun on Pres- 
byterian lines under the influence of Thomas Cartwright, later 
divided in this same way, but there was a very much stronger 
drift to the left, to independency and radicalism, than ever 
occurred in Scotland. 

In the externals of public worship the Scottish Church in all 
sections was now more Puritan than it had ever been. There 
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was a natural desire to depart clearly and decisively from the 
mild Anglicanism which the Stuarts had forced upon the 
country, and claim was laid to “‘ that comely gospel simplicity 
which Christ and his apostles used”. There was a pronounced 
distaste for forms and ceremonies. As Bishop Dowden has said: 
“With a deep sense of the inwardness of religion, Puritanism 
regarded the external apparatus, which to the Catholic seemed 
avenues and inlets for the divine influence, not as avenues, but 
as barriers.’’ For the Calvinist, ceremonies originated in the 
weakness of the times when Christ had not yet come. Now that 
we have Christ Himself all such aids may be abandoned. We 
can realise the presence of God without an ark of the Covenant 
in our midst. We can worship in spirit and in truth. The Papist 
is like a person using a candle in the bright sunshine. John 
Foster of Bristol has suggested that people who know how to 
walk in the ordinary way are difficult to interest in the benefits 
of crutches. | 
There was no thought of a printed liturgy and the service 
was barer than in the days of Knox or than in Reformed churches 
abroad. We notice even an antipathy to the Lord’s Prayer in 
public worship, though Calvin and Knox had, of course, used it, 
and the Westminster Directory recommended it. In the 
Baptismal service there was a reference to the Westminster 
Confession instead of that repetition of the Apostles’ Creed 
which had once been a reminder that by baptism one becomes a 
member, not of a particular sect, but of the Catholic Church. 
The “lecture” in place of simple reading of Scripture had 
come in from practice in England. So had the “ reading of the 
line ’ in the metrical psalms, which one may still hear in certain 
Gaelic-speaking districts of Scotland, but which had only been 
allowed by the Directory of 1645 “for the present, where many 
of the congregation cannot read”. Such ancient Church 
festivals as Easter and Christmas were unanimously ignored. 
The parties had no quarrel in principle as to worship. There 
would, indeed, be a marked difference in atmosphere according 
, ~as the minister was a Moderate or an Evangelical. The former 
type stood for order and decency, taste and reticence, the latter 
for fervour, unction, pathos, personal directness. But outwardly 
the service was the same. The sermon had the central place; 
the people sat while singing a metrical psalm before and after 
sermon, the precentor leading the familiar tune; they stood 
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during the long extemporaneous scriptural prayers. There might 
be a discipline case for rebuke after the preaching; possibly a 
baptism. At the afternoon service there was catechising, so that 
the young were not neglected. The solemn elders watched the 
people put their trifling offering for the poor into the plate as 
they entered the church; and one or two of them toured the 
parish to see if anyone was spending service hours in drinking 
or poaching or even working. The annual celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper was a great “ occasion ”’, 
| In belief there was likewise a fairly general agreement with 
the wording of the Westminster Confession. The latitudinarian 
tendencies of John Simson and others attracted some attention; 
but Moderates as a rule were more interested in culture than in 
theological controversy, and in the pulpit dealt largely with 
_manners and morals, assuming a contented scholastic attitude 
towards Calvinism. One section of the Evangelicals insisted 
that it was “‘ not sound or orthodox to teach that we must forsake 
sin in order to our coming to Christ’; but on the whole there 
was remarkably little theological activity, and zeal devoted itself 
rather to ecclesiastical problems. The evangelical preacher had 
an “‘ ordinary ’’, a book of the Bible or a section of a book which 
he expounded Sunday after Sunday. The treatment was scrip- 
tural and assumed in the hearers a good knowledge of the contents 
of the Bible. It was also theologically systematic, and could be 
patiently followed by parishioners who had all been faithfully 
instructed in the letter of the Shorter Catechism. There would 
probably be many heads and sub-heads, doctrines, reasons and 
uses, as the scheme of salvation was set forth. Congregations 
would have to be prepared for technicalities, such as that “ the 
Son of God was decretively, intentionally and typically, the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world”. There would of course 
be a final challenge to “ close with Christ ”’. 

One of the most characteristic ministers of the Puritan 
Evangelical type in eighteenth-century Scotland was Thomas 
Boston, minister of Ettrick, the author of The Fourfold State, a 
theological treatise which had enormous popularity in Scotland 
for many generations, and might long have been noticed in the 
average Scottish home alongside the Bible and Rutherford’s 
Letters and the Pilgrim’s Progress. His Memoirs give an 
intimate picture of him in his manse and parish and pulpit, in 
meditation and prayer, reading the Bible with the help of very few 
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commentaries and finding special satisfaction in his Hebrew Old 
Testament, busy preparing sermons for delivery without paper, 
holding family worship, organising prayer meetings, visiting 
the homes of the people to comfort or catechise, celebrating the 
sacraments with all due care and dignity, taking his full share 
in the courts of the Church. Boston was very strict with himself, 
endeavouring to sit loose to “all created enjoyments ’’, exam- 
ining himself constantly with exaggerated scrupulosity, finding 
worldly thoughts as birdlime to his feet, seeing himself “a vile 
minister good for nothing ”’, declaring, ‘‘ I was most ugly and 
hell-hued in my own eyes and verily believed there was none so 
unworthy as 1”’; feeling that anything which he has a special 
aversion from, God must have appointed him to do, and anything 
which he wished to do, must be a temptation from the devil; 
attempting ‘‘ to put the knife to the throat of his inclinations 
and sacrifice them to the good pleasure of God ’’; often believing 
himself deserted of God, for example in preaching, attributing 
this to God’s wrath against him for some misdeed or neglect; 
sometimes rising to mystical fervour, as when he tells us that his 
“soul went out in love and flames to his Advocate with the 
Father ”’; conscious of the real presence of God so that he can 
write: “I got up to Mr. Stark’s garret between sermons, and 
at the south-east corner of it I conversed with Christ, and it was 
a Bethel to me. . . . If ever poor I had communion with God it 
was in that place”; attributing every occurrence to the im- 
mediate activity of Providence; declaring: ‘‘ Nothing do they 
meet with but what comes through the Lord’s fingers ’’’; “‘ they 
have a covenant right to chastisements ’’; ‘‘ the Lord justly put 
me to needless pains because I would not be at needful pains ’’; 
“‘ I had no good will to the business, but God had said it, and it 
behoved to be done ’’; noting “‘ a surprising cluster of mercies ”’; 
conscious, however, at the same time, of the constant attendance 
of the Devil in the parish and in his own life: ‘‘ Satan soon after 
got in upon my weak side”; “‘ Satan watches to prevent the 
good of afflictions ’’; Satan shames us by his diligence. Turning 
to prayer was the only safety : ‘1 sobbed out my case before 
God.” The unforgettable Thomas Boston. 

A famous picture of a Puritan is that which occurs at the 
beginning of the Pilgrim’s Progress, the pilgrim with his fingers 
in his ears, running from his own door, crying out, “‘ Life, life, 
eternal life ’’. Puritanism concentrates upon the things which are 
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eternal. Matthew Arnold complained that in its Hebraic way it 
demanded that we should “ sacrifice all other sides of our being 
to the religious side’’; but John Foster, the Baptist essayist, 
shows more understanding of Puritan asceticism when he writes: 
‘ The correct consequence of conversing with our Lord and his 
apostles would be, that the thought of immortality should become 
almost as habitually present and familiarised to the mind as the 
countenance of a domestic friend; that it should be the grand 
test of the value of all pursuits, friendships and speculations; 
and that it should mingle a certain nobleness with everything 
which is permitted to occupy our time.” Abraham Kuyper 
explains the position when he says that Calvinism “ has not only 
honoured man for the sake of his likeness to the divine image, 
but also the world as a divine creation, and has placed to the 
front the great principle that there is a particular grace which 
works salvation, and also a common grace by which God, main- 
taining the life of the world, relaxes the curse which rests upon it, 
arrests the process of corruption, and thus allows the untram- 
melled development of our lives in which to glorify him as 
creator”. The true other-worldliness does not then consist in 
flight from the world. While remembering Calvin’s words that 
“ everyone of us would be thought to aspire and aim at heavenly 
immortality during the whole course of his life”’, and while 
recalling that to him the real meaning of our earthly existence is — 
trial, contest and preparation, we must also with him insist that 
this life is a God-given blessing full of proofs of God’s love, “‘ a 
slippery place ’’ indeed, but one where God provides not only for 
our needs, but for our enjoyment, so that there should be no 
unnecessary austerity, and indeed the scent of flowers and the 
beauty of marble are amongst many things that have value quite 
apart from use. Calvin calls that an inhuman philosophy which 
would deprive man of his senses and reduce him to a block. 
There is here no handing over of this world to the Devil, none 
of the medieval asceticism that regarded the song of the nightin- 
gale as devilish because beautiful. 

Scottish Puritans seem to have appreciated this, and we 
find John McLaurin, a friend of Jonathan Edwards, writing: 
‘* Not that the cross made him hate the men of the world or refuse 
the lawful enjoyments of it. It allowed him the use of the latter 
and obliged him to love the former; but it crucified those cor- 
ruptions which are contrary both to the love of our neighbour 
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and the true enjoyment of the creatures.” There were, of course, 
some who regarded the world as of the Devil, as they regarded the 
body as of the Devil; some who indulged in what Calvin would 
have called “‘ unnecessary austerities ’’; but on the other hand we 
have the interesting example of Ralph Erskine, a Secession leader, 
who was fond of his violin and wrote a poem in praise of tobacco. 
It is through not noting the actual teaching of Calvin that 
some have difficulty in understanding the undoubted emphasis 
which Puritanism laid upon ethics and discipline. If elect, 
why should they trouble about character and conduct? The 
main argument for morality, as we find it, for instance, in Mc- 
Laurin, is that to be saved is to have the image of God restored 
in us, and God is essentially holy, so that to be holy is clearly 
in view in the process of salvation. Ebenezer Erskine, the 
evangelical originator of the Secession of 1733 said: “ They 
are renewed after the image of God in knowledge, righteousness 
and holiness, separate from the rest of the profane world.” 
Believers will naturally turn to good works though these have 
no justifying value, and will put themselves under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit for sanctification and growth in grace. Erskine 
stresses good works as fruits and evidences of true faith, as 
testimonies of gratitude to God, as profitable for strengthening 
our assurance, and as edifying to other people. We remember 
* how Milton in Paradise Lost writes: 


Only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge answerable; add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperance; add love, 
By name to come called charity, the soul 
Of all the rest. 


James Webster, a Scottish preacher of the early eighteenth 
century, said: ““ The promise of remission to believers and the 
commands for their holy walk are in the new covenant joined 
and married together ’’; and he pointed out that in Titus “ in 
that very place where all good works are excluded from having 
any influence on our effectual calling and salvation, holiness 
is enjoined ’’. 

Weare taught, however, to distinguish sharply between what 
is termed “‘ gospel holiness ”’ and what is called “‘ mere morality ”’. 
Ebenezer Erskine says: “‘ To make a work a good work it must 
be done by a good and holy person, renewed by the spirit of 
Christ and justified by his merit.” John Willison of Dundee 
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wrote similarly: “ The fruit is always sour that grows not 
upon the root Christ.” 

The case for discipline, regulating the lives of others, is 
rather different. The righteous God has revealed his law through 
Moses and later in the example and teaching of Jesus; this 
accordingly is the law for all his creatures and they ought to be 
obeying it: To quote McLaurin again: “ Every sin in its very 
nature is poison to the soul tending to eternal death, separating 
it from God who is its own life”; or in Ebenezer Erskine’s 
words: ‘‘ Error, ignorance, unbelief, atheism, pride, profanity, 
security and like evils, they are the strongholds of the devil’s 
kingdom.”” Plainly the Devil must be opposed by any one who 
acknowledges allegiance to God. From this point of view it was 
evidently the duty of authorities to do everything possible to 
cleanse the community of evil. Hence Church Discipline. 

There have been terrible descriptions by Stefan Zweig and 
others of the supposed gloomy tyranny of Calvin at Geneva; 
and Taine has written: “‘ In Scotland intolerance reached the 
utmost limits of ferocity and pettiness. It seemed as though a 
black cloud had weighed down the life of man, drowning all 
light, wiping out all beauty, extinguishing all joy, pierced here 
and there by the glitter of the sword and by the flickering of 
torches, beneath which one might perceive the indistinct forms 
of gloomy despots, of bilious sectarians, of silent victims. ” 
Buckle in his famous History of Civilisation caricatures Scottish 
Puritan Kirk Session Discipline. So does Edwin Muir in his 
book on John Knox; so also Storm Jameson in her Decline of 
Merry England, and Agnes Mure Mackenzie in her misleading 
books on Scottish history; but a writer at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century is as savage and bitter as any, referring to the 
minister as a tyrant, the kirk his court, the pulpit his throne, a 
dozen sour ignorant elders his council, any disobedience pro- 
ducing at once the thunders of excommunication, confiscation 
of goods and condemnation to eternal perdition. There is here 
much misunderstanding and exaggeration; but the standard was 
indeed severe: “* We fear the preciseness of the way,” it was said; 
“ye oblige us to an intolerable strictness and rigorousness in 
our walk.”’ It is of course to be remembered that neither Calvin 
nor Knox originated church discipline; we have only to open our 
New Testament to see that. We must also recall the standards 
of the time as revealed in the civil punishments in common use. 
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What the critics of Puritan severity denounce is nothing peculiar 
to ecclesiastical Scotland or Geneva, but the prevailing ignorance, 
brutishness and roughness above which the church was slow 
to rise. We now feel that eighteenth-century methods were 
crude and that the ends desired can better be achieved by gentler 
means. Zeal or fear of divine wrath might warp the judgment of 
a Scottish elder; but it must be admitted that these men knew 
the people with whom they had to deal, and recorded decisions 
often show common sense and a shrewd understanding of human 
nature. By the close of the eighteenth century, session discipline 
was fast disappearing in Scotland, partly through the rise of 
humanitarian sympathies but chiefly because secession destroyed _ 
session control of the parish, since the sinner might now allege 
that he belonged to some other Gencaminetion and so flout the 
summons to compear. 

Throughout the century the sessions, with public opinion 
strongly on their side, watched strictly over Sabbath observance; 
and indeed Scotland has been very slow to decide that compulsion 
is as futile in this sphere as in others. Very naturally discipline 
was confined to matters of external and public behaviour, and 
so missed sins of the inward life that were quite as serious, leaving 
respectability as the test, and making self-righteousness too 
often a substitute for real integrity. But what system does not 
fail in precisely this respect? ' | 

A distinctive feature of Puritanism was its individualism. 
Christian in the Pilgrim’s Progress set out upon his journey 
alone. His concern was, What must I do to be saved? The 
message of the Scottish Evangelical was definitely an individual 
one, a very personal gospel. We might take as characteristic 
of the group and of the period a sermon by one of the early 
Seceders, William Mair of Muckart, who deals with the words 
from Micah, “ He delighteth in mercy”, and after an intro- 
duction with several firstlies and secondlies, states briefly the 
doctrine involved, proceeds to discuss its ‘‘ import’ under six 
heads, and then to make some “‘ improvement” or application — 
also under six heads, and concludes with this gospel appeal both 
to sinners and to the elect: 


betake ourselves with hope to the Lord’s mercy. Oh, sinner! you that never did 
it before, you need awakening, pardoning, regenerating mercy; and it is in your 
offer, the throne of grace is accessible by you, where you may obtain mercy and 
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find grace to help in time of need. It presently is, but none can tell how long. 
Now is the accepted time and day of salvation; while it is called today, harden not 
your hearts as in the provocation. And even you that are the Lord’s people need 


mercy, you need sanctifying, directing, protecting, glorifying mercy, your Lord 
giveth, and grace for grace. Mint then at receiving, and let the word of his grace 


tion, for he will perform the truth to Jacob, 
and the mercy to Abraham, and thus will manifest that he delighteth in mercy.” 


A sermon by John Muckarsie of Kinkell on Joel ii. 17, 
intricately divided and subdivided, deals with an Old Testament 
text as “‘ evidently expressive of our case at this day in these 
lands of Britain and Ireland ’’, dilates upon “ the Lord’s threaten- 
ing ’’ and the cause thereof in sin that is God-dishonouring, 
soul-ruining, and hell-deserving, declaring that “the gospel 
was perhaps never more clearly preached and never more in- 
differently received ’’ than in those mid-eighteenth-century days 
of deadness, indifferency and division; proclaiming the love and 
grace and condescendence of God, referring to the ‘“‘ comfortable 
experience” of the religious, and concluding with texts that 
make an offer of deliverance, “‘ a full and free offer of a full and 
complete saviour ”’. 

While emphatic about the corruption of human nature and 
the wrath of God and the need for repentance, while emphasising 
the inherent justice of God which He must vindicate, these 
Evangelicals stress God’s mercy as even in stricter accord with 
His ultimate nature, suggesting that while God will condemn a 
sinner out of justice, “‘ it’s a work He sets about with reluctance ’’, 
while when He pardons “ He is in His element ”’, ‘‘ He delighteth 
in mercy ’’. Love is here regarded as in some sense more of the 
very nature of God than justice itself. “‘Mercy”’, says Mair, 
is “ the darling attribute of God.” This view of the nature of 
God is not often credited to the Puritan. 

Individualism tends to sectarianism; and in eighteenth- 
century Scotland this comes out in connection with the Secessions, 
which were essentially rebellions of the private conscience against 
authority in church or in state, and assertions of private rights, 
the immediate issue in many parishes being the question of the 
election of a minister. The Evangelicals were all democrats in 
this matter. A Testimony of 1736 lays some stress upon the 
Bible warrant for the Tabernacle being removed without the 
camp, and the duty of believers to separate themselves from a 
faithless Church. We have here the shadow of what happened 
in England in the previous century, and the emergence at times 
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of the idea of the gathered church to which Scottish tradition 
generally was so antipathetic. Secession, then, was a prominent 
feature of church life in eighteenth-century Scotland, and all the 
Seceders were of the Puritan type. That of 1733 was led by 
Ebenezer Erskine, a respected preacher of Free Grace, a man of 
strong convictions and determined character, righteous and 
devout, intense and conscientious, dignified and cold, a redoubt- 
able champion of independence. “ You never heard Ebenezer 
Erskine? ” exclaimed one, “then you never heard the gospel 
in its majesty.” The Associate Presbytery, as it was called at 
first, began with four ministers, but gradually attracted many 
zealous and sober Christians who were discontented with other 
ministration. The Church thus built up was orthodox, strict, 
democratic, select. Soon individualism caused one split after 
another in its ranks, Burghers, Anti-Burghers, Old and New 
Light Burghers, Old and New Light Anti-Burghers, the results 
of minor but bitter controversies. Typical of the sternest 
elements was Adam Gib (d. 1788), a fierce theological warrior, 
reputed to have written a private Covenant with God in his own 
blood. 

Still another Secession arose from the deposition in 1752 
of the pious and faithful Thomas Gillespie of Carnock, who held 
strong opinions against patronage and for liberty of conscience, 
a friend and correspondent of Jonathan Edwards. This was a 
milder group, with some affinity to English Congregationalism. 
These various Secessions after a chequered history were more or 
less gathered up in the United Presbyterian Church of 1847, 
now part of the reunited Church of Scotland of 1929. Of the 
Seceders Thomas Carlyle, wha knew them well, has said: “A 
man who awoke to the belief that he actually had a soul to be 
saved or lost was apt to be found among the dissenting people. ” 
There were, of course many Evangelicals who did not feel the 
call to leave the Church of Scotland of their fathers for any of 
the sects which had thus disestablished themselves. There were, 
for example, the ancestors of those who would one day “ go out ” 
at the Disruption of 1843. There was such a typical Puritan 
and Evangelical as John Willison of Dundee, an earnest, modest 
and diligent pastor, and one whose writings long remained 
popular in Scotland. He was broader-minded than some, though 
no less orthodox in his Calvinism, saying for example: “Commend 
me to a Jesus-Christ-exalting and soul-winning minister, whatever 
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his denomination.”” Willison and other Church of Scotland Puri- 
tans interested themselves in the extraordinary religious revivals 
which marked 1742 and the succeeding years, very much on the 
lines of the Great Awakening in America at the same period. 

Finally it may be observed that of course these Scottish 
Puritans were characterised by devotion to Scripture, insisting 
upon Bible warrant for everything, for doctrine and for practice. 
Christian in the Pilgrim’s Progress starts out with a book in his 
hand, the Bible, the one guide for his pilgrimage. Richard 
Hooker devoted the second book of his great work to an attack 
upon the exclusive scripturalism of the Puritans of his Eliza- 
bethan experience. Scotland in the eighteenth century scarcely 
showed itself conscious of Scripture problems. The attitude of 
Knox and Calvin was a general assumption with all parties. 
The Testimony of the Seceders, a document of 1736, is typical 
in asserting ‘‘ that the Word of God contained in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments is not only a sufficient rule, 
or a principal rule, but it is the only rule to direct us how we ought 
to glorify God and enjoy him ”. John Willison states the universal 
conviction when he writes of the Bible: 

“We should look upon it as a golden epistle, indited by the Spirit of God; 
we should receive it as a love-letter from heaven, opening up God’s designs of 
love to our souls; we should go to it as for our daily food and subsistence, and daily 
enquire in it for the will of God, and hereby consult with God about our duty in 
all cases... . . We should read with faith, reverence, and application to ourselves, 
wif we were particularly named in the precept reproof, threatening», and con- 
solations of it . . . and in reading every Carat in ons 
eye, as the end, scope, and substance of the whole scriptures.” 

The Calvinistic doctrine of the Church and Ministry as the 
ordinary channel by which the Holy Spirit sets forth the Word 
contained in Scripture, enabled Scotland very largely to avoid the 
chaos of individualistic interpretation that we find in Separatist 
England. John Erskine, the most distinguished of the later 
Evangelicals, reminded ministers that they were expected to be 
‘‘ mighty in the scriptures ”’, and thus the pulpit was the essential 
preparation for the Bible in the home; but this last, as im- 
mortalised by Robert Burns, was perhaps the most interesting, 
outstanding and influential feature of Puritanism in eighteenth- 
century Scotland. 

G. D. Henperson. 
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THE UNITIVE AND THE DIVISIVE ELEMENTS 
IN CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


As tHe Church is the place where God acts and man serves, 
Christian worship is primarily Divine action. It moves from the 
Godward pole to the Godward pole. It is both inspired by God 
and directed toward God. It is directed toward God as He has 
revealed Himself to us in Christ Jesus as our gracious heavenly 
Father. It rises from hearts that have been regenerated by God 
the Holy Spirit and from mouths that He has opened in His 
own praise. “‘ According to His mercy He saved us through 
the laver of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Spirit 
which He poured upon us richly through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour.” Therefore, “ Through Him we both have access by 
one Spirit unto the Father’. In Jesus Christ as the cornerstone, 
every building fitly framed together groweth into a holy temple 
in the Lord, into a habitation of God in the Spirit (Eph. ii. 
17-22). 

Christian worship is the response of quickened hearts to 
God’s revelation of Himself. God has never left Himself without 
witnesses, giving us sunshine and rain and fruitful seasons. He 
has spoken unto us in divers portions and manners through the 
prophets. Most of all He has manifested the light of the know- 
ledge of His glory in the face of Jesus Christ. Accordingly we 
“‘ richtly worship and imbrace him by trew faith in Christ Jesus, 
quha is the only head of the same Kirk” (Scots Confession). 
Christian worship does not rest primarily upon the wish of man 
but upon the will of God. God wills to make His grace and 
His glory known and to call unto Himself a people to be a holy 
priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ (1 Peter ii. 5). 

Thus, Christian worship is not man-centred. ‘‘ Public wor- 
ship is the encounter of Christ with His people ”’ and its effect 
depends not on uniformity of liturgy, but on the fact that “‘ the 
risen Lord has bound Himself to the institution of His wor- 
shipping Church’. “ The primary ground for the church 
service [worship] lies outside ourselves. It lies in the presence 


1 Prof. Otto A. Piper, in Crisis Christology (Fall 1945), pp. 14-16. 
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and action of Jesus Christ.’”* From the fine studies of Prof. 
K. L. Schmidt and Dr. R. N. Flew our European collaborators 
properly concluded that ‘‘ The one Church of God is . . . the 
sphere of action of the heavenly Christ; all its members being 
in Christ and being knit together by a supernatural kinship; all 
their gifts and activities continuing the work of Christ, originating 
from Christ and being co-ordinated by Christ to the final 
result 

In His ascended presence Christ is the High Priest of our 
profession ministering in the true tabernacle that God pitched 
and not man. The Captain of our salvation is the Leader of 
Christian worship, “ continuing to manage the cause of the 
whole Church before God ”’, “ transacting all things with God” 
for her.* His sacrifice of Himself for us was “ itself a stupendous 
act of prayer and an amazing tribute of praise”’. “‘ He worshipped 
God in laying down His life upon the altar. He worshipped Him 
in taking it again, and it was an act of worship by which He 
entered with His blood into the very presence of the Highest to | 
intercede for the saints.”* As He graciously mingles His 
heavenly worship with our feeble and unworthy tribute of praise 
and thanksgiving, the prayers of the saints find acceptance upon 
the golden altar before the Throne. We fallen sinners worship 
God in and through the Mediator, the Lord Jesus Christ. His 
continuing intercession is not the manifestation of two conflicting 
wills in the Most High, but this heavenly dialectic does show 
God to be a just God at the same time that He is a gracious 
Saviour. On the ground of Christ’s presentation of Himself 
as)that, Lamb slain for the sins of the world, God is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness. 

The Son of Man walks in the midst of the Churches holding 
them. like stars in His hand and governing them by the sword 
out of His mouth. By the messengers of the several Churches 
the incarnate Word speaks His own Word to His people as they 
preach Christ from the Holy Scriptures. By His resurrection 
Christ became the life-giving Spirit and continues the affusion 
of the Holy Spirit He began at Pentecost. ‘‘ Where Christ sat 
not at the right hand of God, nor daily poured forth His Spirit, 


Woke of Owen on, 1826), 335- 
* Thornwell’s Collected Writings Il: 419, 28 
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the Christian faith could not exist. . .. Where the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit kept not continual guard, the devil would not 
let a single man abide by the Easter preaching and by faith in 
Christ ” (Luther). 

_ Invested with the Spirit, seated at the right hand of power, 
holding the plan of the ages in His nail-pierced hand, girt with 
the panoply of glory, the Redeemer is now administering the 
counsels of redemption for the salvation of His people. The 
Conqueror of death is pressing the mission which spreads God’s 
reign from sea to rolling sea. The courageous witness of the 
European Churches under Nazi domination, said Dr. Warnshuis, 
“springs from their discovery that Christ reigns, not that 
He will reign. He reigns now. He is today the King 
of kings. History is in the hands of the invisible Lord. 
Hitler does not know it. The world does not know it. The 
Church knows that there is ONE who is stronger than the 
Fuehrer. This is not hypothetical, but a basic certainty... . 
The Church has had a sense of superiority because it possessed 
knowledge of.a secret, the universal Lordship of Christ. This 
knowledge has given the Church a courage that will accept no 
compromise ”’. 

“‘ The Church is one in that all are members of the one Body 
of which Christ is the Head.” And “ the key to true unity is: 
to grow up together in Him Who is the Head of the Church ”’.? 
This union in Christ points the way to true unity in and through 
worship. Christ is not only Lord at the right hand of the Father 
reigning there as the Son of David, our Brother and our Head. 
He is also the true Lord in every congregation that meets in His 
name. The Holy Spirit is His vicegerent taking the things of 
Christ and showing them to us. This Witnesser of Jesus’ merit 
works faith in our hearts and thereby unites us to Christ in our 
effectual calling. That which matters most in the Lord’s Supper, 
in the preaching of the Word, in Christian baptism is the work 
of the Holy Spirit. He uses these media of God’s ordering to 
bring Christ to the people. By one Spirit are we all baptised into 
the one body of Christ. He builds the Church upon the waters 
of regeneration and feeds her upon the Bread of Life. Under His 
blessing, “‘ faith cometh by hearing and hearing by the word of 
Christ”. “‘ God’s Holy Spirit speaks and may be heard at the 

1 Principal Richard Davidson, The Nature of the Church, p. 56. Cf. Calvin. Institutes 
Viner Hooft, in The World Council Courier, 3. 
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place where He has His dwelling and from which He comes to 
us, namely, in Jesus Christ as the Word of God.’’ 

The ultimate condition for unity in and through Christian 
worship is the recognition that the primary ground, the primary 
content and the primary form of Christian worship is Divine 
activity, and the continual effort to conform the secondary or 
human ground, content, and to the action 
of God in Christ. 

Since the life of the Church depends upon the people drinking 
of that Spiritual Rock which is Christ (1 Cor. x. 4) and the growth 
of the body upon each member being a joint of supply drawing 
grace from Him who is the fountain head (Eph. iv 15-16), there- 
fore Christian worship is unitive in proportion as it draws the 
congregation to Him. Since other foundation can no man lay 
than that which is laid, which is Christ Jesus (1 Cor. iii. 11), any 
worship which withdraws the congregation from the Bread of 
God and focuses its devotion elsewhere is divisive. Those other 
foci may be saints or statues, current catchwords or idealistic 
philosophies, sets of canons or obsessions with liturgics. The 
Church’s unity is in Jesus Christ. Her centre of gravity is the 
High Priest ministering in the heavenly tabernacle. As Christian 
worship draws the Church on earth to the Lamb in the midst of 
the throne and to the Church of the First-born in heaven, it is 

is perpetual test faces each of our denominations and 
my There is an interesting story from one of our 
Presbyterian bodies that moved from an exclusively psalm-singing 
to a psalm-and-hymn-using Church. When the new book was 
being prepared, a learned Pittsburg professor who had been 
reared on the beloved metrical version of the Psalms insisted that 
the first section of the new book of praise be given to hymns 
directly adoring Christ, and that even the Psalms follow this 
Christological section. He had come to see that Christian wor- 
ship properly begins with the revelation of the grace of God in 
Jesus Christ and reads everything else in the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God that shines from His face. 

Christian worship is unitive in proportion as it 
and proclaims the sole Lordship of Christ in His body the Church 
and in her worship. It is divisive in proportion as it deflects or 
divides this lordship, giving part thereof to preacher or to 

* Barth, as cited, p. 172. 
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hierarch, to a naturalistic system which mutilates the Gospel or to 
an idealistic empiricism which has no essential place for the 
unique events of God’s saving intervention, to a hue and cry for 
His body to yoke itself to the chariot in which Caesar rides, or to 
a diversion of her energies into a humanistic programme in lieu 
of His Great Commission. Barth has reminded the modern 
Church that the ground of Christian worship as human action is 
obedience. “‘ What the Church owes the world is not her clever- 
ness or adaptability or the attempt made in all lands at all times 
to suit the people’s wishes, but the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” 
“* Religion with its masterpieces is one thing, Christian faith with 
its obedience another.” 

Accordingly the Church is to enquire of the Word as to the 
media God has ordained for His own worship. In the Word she 
finds Jesus and His apostles preaching and teaching the Gospel. 
Thus Luther says: “‘ Hearing the Word of God contains the most 
promises and hearing it is the most pleasing to God, and the 
highest worship whereby we can honour him.’’* Calvin adds that 
the removal of the Word signifies the departure of the Lord. As 
the work of Christ culminated in his atoning death so for the first 
Christians the liturgy of the Word culminated in the liturgy of 
the Upper Room whereby the Holy Spirit carries us by faith 
above things that are visible, carnal, and earthly and makes us 
feed upon the body and blood of Christ Jesus. Moreover, we 
recognise that other great seal of the Word as a true part of 
congregational worship and declare that “be baptism we ar 
ingrafted in Christ Jesus, to be made partakers of his justice, be 
quhilk our sinnes ar covered and remitted” (Scots Confession, 
Art. xxi). | 

As our congregations seek the Lordship of Christ in the 
_ obedience of Christian worship, we find our common origin in 
the Crucified and Risen Redeemer, our common faith and 
experience wrought by His one gracious Spirit, through the 
instrumentality of the Word and the sacraments and the prayers 
and praise of God’s people. We find a unity which even death 
cannot sever, since the Church on earth is a true, if imperfect, 
part of the Church above, received in and by virtue of the 
merits of her Saviour and Head. 

In drawing closer to Him in whom we are one we draw 


1 Barth, ibid., pp. 208, 206. 
Luther, The-hum of the Christian Life. 
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closer to one another and have no right to think lightly of any 
means by which our brethren have been united and lifted in 
Christian worship. In The Coming Great Church, Canon T. O. 
Wedel says that the Protestant Church has made much of the 
Gospel and of the congregation, but has not sufficiently appreci- 
ated the historical liturgy. At the present time there is a move- 
ment in my own and similar bodies to appropriate more of the 
heritage of historic Christian worship. We are interested in the 
Church year, in the general thanksgiving and the general con- 
fession, in more frequent celebrations of Holy Communion, in 
baptism as an act of congregational worship, in the Creed, the 
Gloria, the Te Deum. There is an increasing sense of churchli- 
ness in our services. The ministers of the Word are coming to 
recognise themselves as shepherds of the flock to whom members 
can freely come for personal counselling. Some of us do not 
find this out of keeping with our own history, when we remember 
that Calvin required each member of his congregation in Strass- 
burg to come to the pastor for conference before coming to the 
Table of the Lord, that he celebrated the Supper more frequently 
than was customary among the Roman Catholic people, and that 
he desired its celebration more frequently than the Council of 


_ Geneva permitted. 


We would, however, consider these practices of our more 
liturgical brethren on the basis of our primary premises: our 
unity in Christ and our obedience to Him. Will the introduction 
of this or that ancient prayer or chant or creed or response into 
our worship draw us closer to our Lord or will this so-called aid 
to worship attract attention to itself and so deflect it from the 
true object of worship? It is probable that even a Low-Church 
Episcopal service could not be immediately introduced into many 
of our Southern Presbyterian congregations without distracting 
the minds of the worshippers from the heavenly High Priest. 
Every proposed enrichment of the liturgy also properly comes 
under the test of the obedience of the Christian faith. There is a 
presupposition in favour of an act of worship that God’s true 
people through the ages have found bringing them closer to their 
Lord either in confession or in adoration. This testimony is 
not to be lightly esteemed. But it is to be tested to find out 
whether it is an act authorised in the Word for the Church or 
merely introduced by man’s ingenuity. The only true Christian 
unity is under the sole reign of Christ the King. Therefore, 
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we must ever seek to tread the courts of His house in a worship 
that is of His ordering. And as we do so, we recognise that the 
risen Head of the Church is blessing other branches of the one 
vine as they worship the Triune God in forms not identical 
with ours. 
C. Rosinson, 

Columbia Theological Seminary, 

Decatur, 

Georgia, U.S.A. 
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ALEXANDRE VINET* 


Wuen Sainte-Beuve, fresh from the of Rome, arrived in Lausanne in the 
autumn of 1837, he was taken to modest room in the Faculty of Theology 
where Alexandre Vinet was wont to lecture. As he looked round on its small 
dimensions and whitewashed walls, he was amazed to find in such humble surround- 
ings a personality so great and so original. “ It was from my intercourse with M. 
Vinet,” he wrote later, “ that I drew this great, this incomparable moral profit. 
I came to understand better from living examples what constitutes a real inner faith, 
and to be able to define what in every communion a real Christian, a faithful 
disciple of the Master is, altogether apart from those forms, which divide.” The 
potent influence, which Vinet exercised during his lifetime in all F i 
countries, continues to be effective there even now. Immediately after his death a 
Society was formed for the publication of his works which between the years 1848 
and 1869 produced twenty volumes. This first Series passed through three editions. 
In 1908 a new society was founded to include not only those works already published, 
but others which had since been discovered. The volumes now before us are Nos. 
16 and 17 of the new series, Les Ocuores d’ Alexandre Vinet, which is still in process 
of publication. 

The outlines of Vinet’s career are speedily traced. He was born at Ouchy on 
the shores of the Lake of Geneva in 1797, the son of a minor civil servant of strict 
integrity and rigid faith. He was educated at the Co//ége and Académie of Lausanne 
where at the age of twenty he completed his theological studies. While not neglectful 
of the prescribed subjects he displayed an unusual devotion to literature and poetry. 
He then became teacher of French language and literature at the Gymnase in Bale, 
where he remained for twenty years . After refusing calls to Montauban and Paris 
he accepted an invitation to che che chair of Practical Theology at Lausanne in 1837. 
There he not only exercised a profound influence on the students, but led the 
opposition from within the National Church to the religious policy of the 
ment of the Canton de Vaud. Finally in protest he resigned his chair in 1845, 
shared in the founding of the Free Church in 1846, but from the effects of an 
accident passed away 1847. 

The years which he passed at Bale were decisive for his future 
For long he devoted himself to an intensive study of the classics of French literature 
and published in 1830 his Cérestomathie, an anthology which for generations was 
a standard text-book in Swiss schools. By that study he perfected his own taste, and 
became a literary critic of unusual judgment and insight. At the same time he made 
himself master of a style, at once austere in manner but warm in tone, which was a 
fit medium for his message, so severe in its moral correctness, but so intense in its 
ideas, which was given to few theologians. For he did not confine himself to his 
professional interests, but took a growing part in the religious life of Bale, and 
served on occasion as voluntary pastor in the French Church there. The dominant 
subject of religious interest was “ Le Réveil”’, the great religious awakening which 
With the 


Mémoire en Faveur de la Liberté des Cultes, and Etudes et Méditations Evang diquet 
Vol. Eptire aux Colcsens By Views (Publication de la Societ d 
Vinet, Librairie Payot, Lausanne. 
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deepest interest Vinet observed its progress, especially in his native canton of Vaud. 
At first there were elements in it which moved him to dislike. Its emotional excesses, 
its dogmatic exaggerations, and its separatist tendencies were all uncongenial to him. 
But the real piety and zeal of its converts soon won his respect, while the repressive 
measures of the cantonal authorities roused his indignation. An opportunity was 
soon presented to him of championing the cause of religious freedom. In 1823 the 
Society for Christian Morality of Paris offered a prize for the best essay on “ Liberty 
of Worship”. With the enthusiastic support of M. Guizot and the Duc de Broglie, 
representing respectively the French Protestants and the Liberal Catholics, the 
memoir submitted by Vinet was unanimously awarded the first place. When it was 
published in 1827, it made him a marked mah in Swiss Protestantism. His influence 
was further increased by a remarkable series of contributions which he made to a 
Paris journal Le Semeur. ‘These were on all sorts of subjects, literary, political and 
religious, treated from a large but definitely Christian point of view. From 1832 to 
1846 he submitted to a critical review all the notable works of any importance 
which appeared in France or Switzerland. One of these reviews was described by 
Michelet as “‘a gem of the purest water”’. Victor Hugo was so impressed by an 
article on “‘ Le Rhin ”’ that he wrote desiring to make the personal acquaintance of 
the author. Sainte-Beuve was of opinion that if the articles of M. Vinet on the 
literature of the nineteenth century could be collected, they would form the most 
able and the most complete work on this most delicate subject. It was, however, 
when he became Professor of Practical Theology at Lausanne, that Vinet entered 
upon his life-work. “ From the moment that I attended the opening of his course,” 
writes Edmond de Pressensé, “ I felt myself as it were nailed to him for the rest of 
my studies. I have heard many distinguished teachers, I have heard none superior 
to Vinet. I have never known any teaching which communicated more vividly to 
heart and spirit that life-giving flame, which nothing can replace. One never came 
out of a lecture by him with an empty heart. One carried away not only eloquent 
words but a mighty impulse which carried you on.”’ His standpoint was that of a 
broad evangelicalism. “The great achievement of Vinet,” again writes De 
Pressensé, “ was that he corrected and completed ‘ Le Réveil ’.”” For him the essence 
of religion was the harmony of the human and the divine. This harmony can only 
be realised on the moral plane, i.e. in the depths of conscience itself. After existing 
in an unconscious state in primitive man, it has been perverted by sin, and then has 
been perfectly restored by Christ, who is truly the God-man. His person is the 
highest and most absolute realisation of that harmony, and His work of redemption 
has no other aim than to render again possible this holy union with God. It has 
replaced us in the only conditions where we can recover it, for on Calvary satisfaction 
has been given to the divine holiness by the loving and obedient sacrifice of the 
representative of the fallen race. Since Jesus is the God-man it is essential to do 
justice to both the divine and the human elements in revealed truth. All heresies 
spring from attempts to “ reduce God or to reduce man’’. While some of his disciples 
may have declined into a humanistic sentimentalism, Vinet himself always sought 
to preserve the balance and to hold fast to the Divine initiative and to the authority 
of the Divine revelation. 

_ Inevitably he took a leading part in the controversies which ended in the founda- 
tion of the Free Church in 1846. He had early taken his stand as a protagonist of 
religious liberty. In 1829 when an ultra-conservative government, alarmed at the 
progress of the Revival, passed a law forbidding religious gatherings outside the 
National Church, Vinet published a pamphlet so vigorous in protest that he was 
prosecuted and fined. When in 1845 a political revolution brought the radical party 
to power, it was hoped that the new Constitution would assure liberty of conscience. 
But the radical party was as authoritarian as its predecessors. Not only was no 
mention made of religious liberty in the new Constitution, but, when the law on the 
religious settlement was at last published, it was found that it wholly subjected the 
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Church to the State and surrounded the right of ip with so many police 
Vinet at once resigned his chair and about 
100 pastors followed him government was adamant. It intimated by circular. 
to that ia the Centon of. Vand and woe pet 
concluded on a basis of equality but implied the subordination of the Church to the 
State, and demanded the withdrawal of their resignations within forty-eight hours. 
Disruption was now assured, and the Free Church was founded. The difficulties 
which it encountered were many and grave, but they were confronted with a 
generosity and devotion which continue to the present day. Within a year the 
infant Church was to lose its most gifted and trusted leader, but the spirit of Vinet 
lived on, and he, being dead, yet speaketh. 

The two books whose titles are cited above are typical of the mind of Vinet at 
two widely separated stages of his career. The first is a reprint of his prize essay, the 
earliest of his works to draw general attention. It is an eloquent plea for liberty of 
worship, based on the rights of the individual conscience and on the spiritual inde- 
pendence which is inherent in the nature of the Church of Jesus Christ. It con- 
cludes that the final guarantee of religious liberty is to be found in the separation of 
Church and State. It would be unfair to criticise Vinet for not answering questions 
that have nog yet risen above his horizon. Unconsciously he is dominated 
throughout by the presuppositions of nineteenth-century individualism. He 
assumes that the function of the State can and ought to be confined to the mainten- 
ance of security, justice and order, thus assuring the liberty of its citizens. But if the 
State refuses to be so confined and undertakés new functions, such as the active 
promotion of social justice and welfare, it may enter into spheres hitherto reserved 
to the individual judgment, and impinge on individual liberty. Is it not evident 
that liberty, even religious liberty, is most effectively secured, not by a particular 
form of juridical relation of Church and State, but by a maintenance of Christian 
standards of value among the citizens? 

The second book is an exposition of the Epistle to the Colossians, first given to 
his theological students. In his homiletic instruction Vinet placed great emphasis 
on the duty of the Christian minister to expound continually and continuously 
the Word of God. He was fully aware of the difficulties involved in continuous 
expositions, and knew how easily such a discourse becomes a series of disjointed 
comments upon variegated themes, and loses all unity of thought and impact. This 
danger is especially acute when the expositor is concerned with an epistle, where the 
only unity is in the mind of the writer. This work shows how such difficulties may 
be admirably overcome. Selecting in each section the dominant principle he groups 
all the details under it. He thus enriches the principle itself, and makes the more 
vivid the unified impression which he wishes to make. The titles of some of these 
sections—The Primacy of Christ: The Hidden Life: The Christian in the World: 


cg her ich it has undertaken of republishing the complete works 
of Socié of British readers. It only 


remains to add that the presentation i a oe 
ind relecta great credit on the Swiss publishing industry 
E. J. Hacan. 
Edinburgh. 


VINET ON PASTORAL THEOLOGY* 


Tue year 1845 must have the same sound in Swiss ears as 1843 has to Scotsmen. 
With us, Thomas Chalmers is the name. With the Swiss and the French of the 
Reformed Church, it is Alexandre Vinet. A society, founded in 1908, concerns 


Théologie Pastorale, ou Théorie du Ministire Bvangdlique. Alexandre Vinet. 
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Pastorale, was published in Switzerland, with a 

Grin, of the University of Lausanne. veccunive edicione bad 

in 1850, 1854 and 1889, but of recent years, according to M. Wilfred Monod, 
possess the T's¢ologie Pastorale of Alexandre Vinet. That difficulty is now remedied 
for them and for us also. 

In Scotland we are now more ready to insist that men in the early days of their 
ministry must learn to sharpen and polish their tools, that there is a craft to be 
learned, a “ holy skill” to be acquired; and these chapters from Switzerland will be 
welcomed with their gathered wisdom on the interior life of the minister, his pastoral 
calling in the conduct of public worship, in preaching and teaching, the cure of 
in his official life in the government and discipline of the Church. 

Interest attaches to what Vinet has to say on such a topic as the minister in 
relation to the general concerns of society, both because of our own preoccupations 
to-day, and because Vinet himself played a leading part in the formation of the 
Free Church of Vaud as a result of his conviction about the relation of Church and 
State. It might be thought, he says, that, since religion claims the whole of human 
life in order to glorify it, the minister of religion ought therefore to be completely 
identified with all its concerns. The nature of his studies and his duties in 
the minister faculties which can find fruitful application in different spheres of life. 
Talleyrand is quoted as saying that nothing so conduces to diplomacy as theology, 
and Vinet himself believes that the study of theology is more humanising than any 
other. But he has certain reservations. Religion is something special. It embraces 
and penetrates everything, but it is not everything. It is itself. If a minister mingles 
too readily, he will find himself unwittingly forcing on religion a kind of authority 
and competence which it refuses. 

He has a special note on politics. It is a specialty like other activities not for- 
bidden to Christians but also not imposed. The events of his own time have made 
him see that politics, in taking on the work of religion, has forced religion to be 
political. His judgment is that, as a result, both have been corrupted and religion 
more than politics. Nevertheless, Vinet insists that the duties of the minister are 
not confined to those outlined in the New Testament. The ministry is capable of 
indefinite extension according to the times, but it is necessary to discern most care- 


fully for what the times call. 
W. S. 


New College, 
Edinburgh. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY? 


‘Tis is a work of first importance for nearly every department of theological thought. 
Primarily devoted to New Testament Theology it mee, | has bearings upon 
Christian Dogmatics and its corresponding Ethics, upon the history of the Church 
and the Christian Philosophy of History. Apologetics is the only apparent exception. 
The author denies that there is apologetics in the New Testament. He will have it 
that there is no natural theology in Romans i or Acts xvii. He is rightly opposed to 
any defence of the New Testament Faith which attempts to adapt it to external 
philosophic, theological or historical conceptions, ancient or modern. It must be 
understood from within and stand as a Faith in its own right. 
The New Testament Theology here set forth is that of the New Testament as 
a whole. The usual method for some time has been to take the writings of the New 


1 Christus und die By Oscar 
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Testament » in their supposed chronological order so as to underline their 
diversity. t is here stressed is the unity of the New Testament Canon, which 
in every bears witness to a central core, itself the distinctive and dominating 
feature 
Heilsgeschichte, the history of God’s plan for man’s salvation as recorded in Scri a 
This plan unfolds itself in a series of Keirei, past present and future, all 
fixed and determined by Each Kairos has its own 
épdaraf) in the Dispensation 
of God, Whore dew not om 
time. This Heil/igeschichte runs like a thread through the vast and confused pattern 
a history, serving as its guiding clue and unifying principle, and pointing to 
All this is common to the Old Testament and the New. But while Judaism 
contrasts “‘ This Age ’’ with “ The Age to Come ” and makes the future Parousia of 
the Messiah the centre and clue to History, the New Testament sees the centre and 
clue in the Incarnation, an event already From this determinate 
“* middle point ”’ the past reaching back to the and the future reaching out 
fulfilment in Christ; and the future can bring only the consummation of what the 
believer has already received in Him. There is, of course, an eschatological element 
in the Gospel. ‘The Christian lives by hope. But he lives also by faith in the re- 


The Christian “ present ”’, ic. the period between the Resurrection of Christ 
and His Parousia, is the period of the Church. In the Church the Spirit is at work, 
the earnest of our inheritance in the life of the Age to come. It is the period in which 
the Gospel must be preached to all nations, and opportunity offered to all to obtain 


salvation. It is the period, moreover, of the Reign of Christ, though this is hidden 
he nd by Chris on They 
krrow that to the Name that is above every name. He is therefore 


already Loed not caly of the Church but aloo ofall thieg. Dr. Cullmann curiously 
does not mention Augustine who is usually credited with the identification of the 
Kingdom of Christ with the Church, though he does mention Tyconius the Donatist 
from whom Augustine a to have borrowed the idea which passed with devasta- 
ting result Ramen’ Oithelic theelogy, results that could only be remedied by 
the distinction of the visible and invisible Church. This distinction Dr. Cullmann 
doubtless would not accept. It is not stated in these terms in the New Testament 
assuredly. But neither is there explicit identification of Church and Kingdom. The 
relation between the two is a hard problem. According to our author, where the 
Roman Church has erred is in failing to subordinate Tradition to Apostolic Scripture 
and so falsifying the Church’s dependence on the significant centre of History. 
The New Testament teaches the Reign of Christ now over all things, over the 
world, though this is known only to Christian Faith. Hence flow interesting con- 
clusions as to the attitude of Christians to the world. It cannot be one of simple 
Weltoerncinung or of sim ey hye "iL sof. Bo Both the positive and negative attitudes 
are set side by side in 1 interest attaches to Dr. Cull- 
man’s exegesis of Rom. xiii. 1ff., ha thas bo” » 
to angelic or demonic powers which use earthly governors as their organs, but which 
themselves acknowledge in part the authority of Christ, He refers to the binding 
of Satan (Rev. xx). Thus he throws new light on a disconcerting passage. Thus he 
has 


The final section deals with the of the individual in the History of salvation, 
his personal worth guaranteed by hi 
present situation, and his hope of 
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There is, we believe, some prospect of this work being translated into English 
and we very much hope that that will be done. : 
Tue Eprror. 


THE MESSIANIC PROPHET? 


Tus study of Isaiah by the Rev. W. A. Wordsworth, published eight years ago, 
ought to be better known than it is. But let it be said at once that it is bound to make 
strange reading to all of us who have ee 
introduction and exegesis. The author himself realises this: “ It is probable,” he 
says in his preface, “ that most students of the Old ‘Testament, with the important 

ion of Roman Catholic scholars, as soon as they discover what are the main 
theses of this book, will be inclined to dismiss it as preposterous. Yet [he goes on] 
the idea that the whole book of Isaiah is the work of the son of Amoz and that the 
theme of the book concerning Immanuel and the Servant is a message about the 
Christ, is simply the tradition of the Catholic Church, received from the lips of Jesus 
Himself. To endeavour to restate this belief in a form which is consistent with 
modern knowledge of the mission of the Prophets is no fantastic, forlorn hope, but 
the very thing which the modern world needs in so many departments, a conser- 
vative revolution.” 

From these words it will be seen that the author maintains the unity of the 
Book of Isaiah—a bold thing to do nowadays! To begin with, what about the 
references to Cyrus? He vocalises the text so as to find references not to Cyrus but 
to the Messianic Servant. He is, of course, by no means alone in getting rid of 
Cyrus; this has been done by scholars of widely differing schools, such as C. C. 
Torrey on the liberal side and J. W. Thirtle on the conservative side; but Mr. 
Wordsworth’s solution is independent and in line with his general treatment. 

) Mr. Wordsworth is a scion of the illustrious family which has produced not only 
several distinguished prelates and scholars, but also one of England’s greatest poets. 
And something of the poetry of the one as well as of the scholarship of the others 
appears to have fallen to his inheritance. In this book we have scholarship tempered 
by the poet’s vision. Indeed, Mr. Wordsworth himself, we may say, is possessed in 
measure of ‘én rf'ch, “ the eye of the seer”’, and for this very reason he may well see 
farther into the prophet’s meaning than some more prossic minds, however well 
stored they are with linguistic and historical scholarship. 

That “ Isaiah is very bold ”’ in his use of word-play as in many other things is 
well known to all students of his Hebrew text; the most famous example probably 
being that in v. 7, which Mr. Wordsworth attempts to reproduce thus in English: 


“And he looked for a hing: 
And lo, a scab aching; 
For justice: 


Lo, there just is a cry.” 


(It is obviously not easy to reproduce word-play in translation and preserve elegance 
of style at the same time!) But our author finds word-play in all parts of the book, 
sometimies in such a way as to link together Proto-Isaiah and Deutero-Isaiah (to the 
Harris ”’). Thus ‘a/-mf (“upon whom? in the second clause of Isa liii. 1, he 
regards as a play on ‘a/mé (“ virgin”) in vii. 14, pointing the reader back to the 
earlier passage for an answer to the question. With our philological training we 
1 En-Roch : The Notes by WA. Wordew: with Habakkuk and Nakum. Introduc- 


tion, Translation and W. A. Wordsworth, M.A. & T. Clark, 38 George 
Street, Edinburgh. 1939. - pp. Price 16s.) 
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naturally find this “ exegesis” scandalous, but Mr. Wordsworth tells us that we 
must in this as in other ways become as little children before we can hope to under- 
stand the mysteries of God’s Kingdom. 

Mr. Wordsworth views with the greatest suspicion the Massoretic vocalisation 
of the Hebrew O.T. This, he believes, perpetuates one important aspect of the 
“ traditions of the elders’’ by which, as our Lord said, they “ took away the key of 
knowledge and made the word of God of none effect”. And so, in a way which 
always fascinates, even if it does not always carry conviction, Mr. Wordsworth 
reads his unpointed Hebrew text and vocalises it for himself as he goes along, some- 
times, indeed, making it bear two senses according to alternative vocalisation. “ Unto 
us @ son is given,” said the prophet—/ass dem sittan; yes, but we may also read 
lanu ben Nathan—* the son of Nathan for us”. And who was this son of Nathan? 
The answer to this question is bound up with our author’s whole interpretation of 
the Book of Isaiah. Many readers, in reading the words of the prophet about the 
promised child in vii. 14-16 and ix. 6f., or about the Suffering Servant in lii. 13- 
liii. 12, have felt that, while they found their ultimate fulfilment in Jesus of Nazareth, 
they must have had some primary reference in the prophet’s own day. Mr. Words- 
worth agrees, and tells us that the person referred to in both First and Second 
Isaiah, who in some degree anticipated the experience of our Lord, was one who 
himself bore the name Jesus, and was the son of Hosea’s daughter Lo-ruhamah, a 
maiden espoused to one Eliezer, a descendant of Nathan, son of David (cf. Luke 
iii. 29, R.V.). It is especially in Mr. Wordsworth’s reconstruction of the li 
of this earlier Messiah that one discerns the poet at work rather than the historian. 
But having found this clue, our author uses it to interpret the whole book, and 
maintains in so doing that al] sixty-six chapters reflect the historical situation between 
the reigns of Uzziah and Manasseh. And some surprising suggestions are made by 
the way on the literary relation between Isaiah and certain other parts of the Old 
Testament. 

There are many things in this volume which the philologist or historian cannot 
accept. In particular, like all books dealing with “ Second Isaiah’, it must be 
revised in the light of Professor Sidney Smith’s Schweich Lectures for 1941, Jsaiah 
x/-/o. But the author expresses the hope “ that men of learning will not allow 
themselves to turn away in contempt from the many matters of detail, in which they 
may perceive a clumsy treatment of the text, and so to neglect the main issue ”’. 
And in spite of much with which we may disagree, we shall find many things here 
which illuminate the Book of Isaiah in a manner which earns our gratitude to the 
author. Readers of this Quarrerzy will specially appreciate his insistence on the 
dominant evangelica/ quality of the prophecy, and his principle of interpretation, 
method, the simple idea which Christians have held from the beginning and which 
goes back to Him whose day Isaiah saw; Who having Himself discerned and ful- 
filled the things that were written, opened the eyes of His disciples that they should 
see in the Scriptures the things concerning Himself, Jesus our Immanuel: the lion 
of Judah and the Lamb slain, the Messianic king who is also the suffering servant; 
the son of David who is no son of David because He is the Son of God.” 


F. F. Bruce. 
University of Leeds. 
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IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH! > 


Tis is an interesting example of a short book on apologetics written by the veteran 
New Testament scholar M. l’Abbé Marius Lepin, well known for his resolute and 
convincing opposition to the theories of Loisy and Guignebert. It is intended for 
those members of the intellectual class which stands between the well educated and 
the very simple, who either have doubts about the foundation of their faith or have 
abandoned it altogether. He has paid this class of persons the compliment of present- 
ing them with a book which is closely reasoned from beginning to end and yet so 
logical in arrangement and so clear in style, that it is bound to make an impression 
on any reader who will approach it without prejudice and study it with attention. 

M. Lepin has too much experience as a teacher to over-estimate the capacities of 
his own countrymen, but we are afraid that some things in the book are beyond the 
comprehension of the corresponding class in England. Ben Jonson said of the 
eloquence of Francis Bacon, “ No man ever spake more neatly, more pressly, or 
suffered less emptiness, less idleness in what he uttered.” The same may be said 
of the author’s style in this book. 

To write such a book is no mean feat for any man at any time; but for a man 
nearly eighty, in bad health, with innumerable other cares and occupations on his 
hands, to produce such a work during the German occupation is, from one point 
of view, as valid an argument for the inspiring power of faith and even for the truth 
of the Christian revelation as anything in the book itself. 

M. Lepin deals with the familiar arguments for the existence of a Creator as 
opposed to the theory that the universe and man came into existence as the result of 
fortuitous evolution. He then considers what may be learnt from the nature of man 
as to the nature of God and the service which man owes to him. He thus reaches 
the position that Christianity is the final religion, and, in a series of quotations from 
Goethe, Renan and even Loisy, shows that they all admitted this, at least from the 
point of view of morality. 

He has not the space to deal with the critical handling of the Gospels; but, 
taking the New Testament as it stands, he starts from the sure position that we know, 
from the Johannine writings, what doctrine about the person of Christ was generally 
accepted at the end of the first and the beginning of the second century. From this 
he works back through the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Pauline Epistles to show 
that in substance, if not in phraseology, this doctrine was accepted a few years after 
the crucifixion. From this he shows that there is a high probability that it formed 
part of the teaching of Jesus, given as the disciples were able to bear it. This seems 
a far better method of approach than the usual method of starting with “ the Jesus 
of history ’’ and working upward to the “ Christ of faith ”’. 

No critics or even schools of critics are quite in agreement as to where the bound- 
ary is to be drawn which separates the “ historical ’’ from the “ mythical ’’ elements 
in the Gospels. It is, therefore, surely better to start from a relative certainty than 
from a complete uncertainty. 

M. Lepin also shows in a convincing manner that Jesus regarded himself as the 
Redeemer of man, and the cross as the instrument of that redemption. In doimg this 
he is obliged to start from the statements in the Synoptic Gospels that Jesus deliber- 
ately went to Jerusalem to meet death there. Few critics dispute this. In order to 
prove that Jesus was not deceived in this hope, it is obviously necessary to demonstrate 
that He rose from the dead, in a sense which does not approve itself to Liberal 
Protestants or Modernists, and to show that a basis for faith must be found not in 
“the resurrection faith ”’, but in the “ resurrection fact’’. This M. Lepin does on 
the familiar lines. The last chapters of the book—on the Church, the Primacy of 
St. Peter and forms which Christian worship should take—are not likely to commend 


1 Faut-il croire ? B y M. Lepin. (Au Foyer des Auxiliaires des Campagnes, 7 Rue Fort 
St. Inénée, Lyon. ee 304 pp. Price 150 fr.) 
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themselves wholly to readers of this OQuarteriy. They do, however, show a liberal 
spirit which is not always in evidence in writings of this kind. 

He asks whether those who are outside the True Church can be saved and 

lies, “They are outside the dedy of the Church because they have not been 
offically received into the company of the faithful . . . but, because they live from 
thoy con pat the all hase whe 
in reality, although not in outward appearance, belong to the mystic and spiritual 
body of which Christ is the Head” (p. 199). 199). 

The book ends with a long appendix on the authorship of the Gospels. This 
contains much information which every intelligent Christian should have, but 
which few have in point of fact. 

We are glad to note that M. Lepin has also been able to finish and to get into 
the press his translation of the Acts and the Epistles into French from the Greek. 
Some years ago he published a Harmony of the Gospels also translated from the 
Greek at a very low price. This book has had a very wide circulation and carried 
with it the blessing of the Pope (Pius XI) and the commendation of many French 
Archbishops and Bishops. 

These books are a fitting crown to a life devoted to scholarship and teaching. 
They make the knowledge obtained in it available to all. “ 

. P. V. 


Stockport, Cheshire. 


AIDS FOR STUDENTS OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK! 


Testament Greek easier hole effort of the author is based upon the 


of the psychological Law of Association. We learn by associating “ the strange 
with the familiar”. “ In studying a foreign language, therefore, the beginner will 
do well to observe whatever similarities may exist between his own and the other 
language.”” ‘The author confines his attention to similarities in the form of words; 
he does not treat of similarities in syntax. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first of which is of doubtful value. It 
“* makes use of this principle of associative learning by supplying, after the English 
definitions of Greek words, such English derivatives as may be of assistance in 
remembering the meaning of the Greek vocabulary”. In addition all words used 
in the New Testament which occur ten or more times are tabulated in order accord-' 
ing to their frequency. There are 1082 words thus listed and to memorise these, 
even with the assistance of derivative English words, would prove a difficult and 
uninspiring task. This all the more so because quite a number of the English deri- 
vatives given will prove to be as obscure to the beginner as the Greek words them- 
selves. Thus for the derivative is “ sozin ”, and for “ thalassic ”’. 
The second section of the book is much more valuable. Here the Greek words 
are listed according to their roots. In addition mention is made of certain suffixes 
which when used “ limit or particularise the general meaning of the root’. This 
section tends to ignore. 

There are three appendices. ‘The first gives an account of the Indo-European 
Family of Languages, and includes a statement of Grimm’s Law of the mutation of 
consonants in the various languages. The second appendix—of much more practical 


is compounded with a preposition. It contains a “ Geometric Arrangement of the 
1 Lexical Aids Sminary. (Published by th 


Instructor New Testament, 
Author, ee N.J., USA, 1946. 110 
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Greek Prepositions ” which is very lucid, and if mastered ought to be of great aid to 
the student. The third a ix gives a table of Correlative Pronouns and Adjec- 
tives which may be found in any Grammar. 

The fundamental mistake that underlies the method of this book is that the 
author tends to find a single English word to be the equivalent for the Greek word, 
and relies too much on memorising this equivalent. A wise Professor of Greek in 
the University of Edinburgh once said: “ Put the text into the hand of the learner 
as soon as possible.”” Each Greek word has a history and is capable of several shades 
of meaning. The glory of the Greek language is its flexibility, and to discover the 
meaning of any word in a passage requires not only a knowledge of the history of the 
word’s usage in various authors, but even more a sympathetic acquaintance with 
the mind and purpose of the immediate writer, and a thorough examination of the 
context in which it is being used. The best association which will aid us in retaining 
in memory its meaning will be its association with other words in its immediate 
context, and not any similar sounding English equivalent. There is no easy road to 
scholarship. It requires not only powers of memory, but even more powers of 
imagination and of sympathetic insight. The method of this book may indeed result 
in @ translation of the New Testament, but will it be ¢#e translation? 


James Maruers. 
New College, 
Edinburgh. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


The Christian Message to the Hindu. The Duff Lectures for 1945. By A. G. Hogg, 
D.Litt., D.D. (S.C.M. Press. 1947. 104 pp. 6s. net.) 


In listening to these lectures even on a sleepy afternoon one was well aware that 
something of striking importance was being said. Now that they are in print the 
opportunity is given to confirm that impression, and to study and ponder a deeply 
suggestive contribution not only to missionary thought in the narrower sense but 
to Christian thought in general. Arising out of the experience of presenting the 
Christian message to the Hindu Dr. Hogg’s book teaches us to view “ in greater 
prominence ”’ than is normal at home “ the structural contours” of the Gospel. 
In setting forth the “ need for a lively apprehension of the full spiritual challenge 
which the Gospel makes to India ’’, it also recalls some of the aspects of the Gospel 
that for us may have become obscure. The titles of the chapters hardly indicate 

the wealth of their contents. “ Come. Follow Me’”’ not only presents the claim of 
Christ to be the supreme leader of men, but also makes clear the difference between 
mysticism and Christian Discipleship. “Come. Join my Church” is the heading 
of a cogent plea for the place of the Church as a real community as an essential part 
of the Gospel. The Kingdom of God, an idea utterly lacking in Hinduism, is shown 
to be a goal in the light of which history becomes meaningful. To the present 
reviewer the high-water mark of the book is the chapter entitled “‘ Come. Face with 
me the Karma of Humanity ’’. The doctrine of Karma, Dr. Hogg contends, solves 
the problems of unmerited suffering by “ the elaboration of what is only a half-truth”’. 
His own thesis is that “ unmerited suffering, so far from being a mysterious ethical 
anomaly, is precisely what cosmic justice requires in a universe into which sin has 
entered ”’, and that “ what calls for a careful apologia is not the divine procedure 
of letting the curse of sin fall upon the guiltless Christ, but the human procedure of 
devising penalties that are intended for the guilty alone’. “ In the Cross of Christ 
the universe reveals itself as a place whose deepest law is this, that sin shall be not 
merely expiated but swallowed up in a blaze of moral glory.” The chapter offers 
a profoundly moving interpretation of the Atonement. The exhortation of the last 
chapter, “ Preach the love which is a consuming fire ”’ is surely as valid for Christen- 
dom to-day as it doubtless is for Hinduism, for only the apprehension of the love of 
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God in Christ can quicken conviction of sin and true repentance. The hundred 
pages of this book are packed with good things. 


Paul’s glade By E. F. Scott, D.D. (8.C.M. Press. 1947. 125 pp. 
- net. 


“ Perhaps,” says the author in the preface, “the Epistle to the Romans has 
suffered from too much exposition, and many people have grown afraid of a work 
which cannot be understood without such exhaustive study. They assume that it 
is abstruse and difficult, and must be left to professional scholars. This was certainly 
not the design of Paul. He wrote a letter addressed to a miscellaneous group of 
Christians. He sought to make clear to them the primary truths of their religion, and 
so inspire them with faith and ardour and self-devotion.” The aim of this book is 
to stress its main intention. The origin and purpose of the Epistle are admirably 
discussed in an introductory section. Half of the book is devoted to a commentary 
which endeavours not to explain details but to elucidate the Apostle’s main ideas 
and to make clear the sequence of his thought. ‘Two further sections treat of the 
central teaching of the Epistle, and its value for to-day, a day in some respects like 
his own. Dr. Scott anxiously defends Paul against the charge of being a theologian. 
He regrets “ that the beautiful word ‘ grace * which is the key to all Paul’s thinking, 
has become a theological one, associated with controversies”. Possibly this attitude 
is still necessary to gain for Paul a hearing in certain circles, but at all events it enables 
the author to make his book of service to those who feel the need of translating the 
ideas of traditional Christianity into modern speech. Such terms as faith, grace, the 
Law, even predestination, take on a new freshness, and the Epistle is shown to be a 
book which more than any other “ brings home to us the abiding principles of our 
religion”. “ Men in themselves are helpless. ‘That which they cannot do God has 
Himself done for them . . . Nothing is required of us but faith on our part to 
receive what God has given ” in Christ. Two classes of readers will find this book 
valuable: those who have still to study the Epistle closely and want an introduction, 
and those who having studied it in detail need “ to stand back and consider it as a 
whole”’, 


The World’s Ransom. By E. R. Micklem. (S.C.M. Press. 1947. 161 pp. 6s. net.) 


The author was tempted to entitle his book “ Variations on the theme of the 
Four Evangelists”. What it proves on inspection to be is thirty brief devotional 
meditations on incidents in the G from the Preaching of the Baptist to the 
Ascension. Each incident is vividly ibed but with becoming restraint, and the 
thoughts to which it gives rise are tellingly presented. ‘T'wo of the thirty chapters 
seem to the present reviewer to be outstanding: “ ‘This do in remembrance of Me” 
(xxiv) and “ He Ascended into Heaven ”’ (xxix). It isa book not so much to be read 
right through as to be used as an aid, chapter by chapter, in daily devotional reading 
of the Gospels. So it will be found most helpful. 


God’s Action within the Soul. By F. H. Allen. (S.C.M. Press. 1947. 110 pp. 
6s. net.) 

The subject of this book, originally an academic thesis, is the problem of recon- 
ciling God’s action within the soul, guiding, enabling and revealing, which has 
always been an integral part of Christianity, with our assurance that God nevef uses 
compulsion towards us. It is the old problem of Grace and Freewill, and the con- 
clusion reached is a form of ism not unlike that taught by Augustine in some 
of his moods. Free will is as basic. But the will “ is not a faculty over and 
above our aims and character, and able to change these. It is simply these in action 
or rather the whole self in action.” How can the self be changed? The author is 


